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The  Nature  of  the  Church 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 

Any  intelligent  observer  of  modern  Christianity  soon  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  widespread  confusion  that  exists  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  church.  If  it  is  true  that  the  church  is 
the  present  divine  undertaking,  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
this  important  subject  will  blur  not  only  the  theological  per¬ 
spective,  but  will  make  impossible  a  practical  approach  to  the 
present  task  of  the  church. 

The  student  of  church  history  early  discovers  the  major 
trends  of  development  from  the  early  apostolic  church,  where 
local  congregations  seemed  to  have  been  linked  chiefly  by 
the  presence  of  apostolic  authority.  The  unfolding  scene  por¬ 
trays  the  church,  flrst  as  persecuted  and  hated  by  the  world, 
then  under  Constantine  combined  with  the  world  and  its 
pagan  religions,  and  emerging  into  its  two  major  divisions  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek  churches.  Out  of  the  decadent 
church  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
bom  and  with  it  a  new  division  of  the  organized  church  as 
well  as  a  new  theological  approach.  Out  of  Protestantism  in 
succeeding  centuries  arose  many  diverse  movements  which 
crystallized  into  modem  denominations.  The  diversity  of  the 
modem  church  both  in  its  government  and  its  theological 
convictions  is  apparent.  In  such  a  context  has  been  bom, 
particularly  in  our  generation,  the  desire  to  unify  these  diverse 
elements  and  ecumenicalism  has  become  a  substantial  move¬ 
ment  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Out  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  causing  its  diversity  have  come  many  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  church.  Is  there  any  underlsdng  unity 
which  binds  together  its  diverse  elements?  Is  division  within 
its  organization  contrary  to  the  unity  which  should  character¬ 
ize  it  as  an  undertaking  of  God?  Is  schism  within  the  organ¬ 
ized  church  a  heresy,  or  is  it  an  act  of  obedience  on  the  part 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  final  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject 
“Contemporary  Problems  in  Biblical  Interpretation.” 
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of  the  individual  to  the  Word  of  God?  Many  answers  have 
been  given  to  these  questions  and  few  of  them  have  been  cate¬ 
gorical.  The  problem  is  very  difficult,  but  it  all  stems  from 
the  major  question.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  church? 

In  attempting  to  answer  such  a  question,  much  more  is 
needed  than  an  analysis  of  contemporary  Christianity  and  a 
series  of  propositions  as  to  what  the  church  ought  to  do.  The 
early  church  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  itself  with  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  church.  As  Dillistone  points  out, 
“No  systematic  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  can 
be  found  in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  second  century 
A.D.”*  He  then  cites  Professor  Bethune-Baker  in  support  of 
the  idea  that  the  unity  of  the  church  “is  implied  from  the 
first.”*  Something  more  is  needed,  however,  than  implication. 
The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  then  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  apply  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  contemporary  situation.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  Bible  does  not  cover  all  the  contingencies  of  the  modem 
problem,  but  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  early  church  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient  in  their  guidance  to 
enable  an  intelligent  believer  to  arrive  at  some  solid  conclu¬ 
sions. 

I.  The  Church  as  the  Body  op  Christ 

Much  of  the  modern  confusion  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  comes  from  a  failure  to  understand  the  Scriptnial 
revelation  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Though  there 
is  a  large  area  of  agreement  among  evangelical  scholarship 
that  the  church  fundamentally  is  the  work  of  God  rather  than 
an  institution  of  men,  one  is  soon  lost  in  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  unity.  One  of  the  large  causes 
for  this  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  the  church  from  the 
nation  Israel.  The  idea  that  Israel  and  the  church  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  divine  undertaking  is  a  common  error  which 
arose  principally  in  postmillennialism  and  amillennialism. 
Howard  Hanke,  for  instance,  writes :  “There  is  ample  evidence 

'F.  W.  Dillistone,  The  Structure  of  the  Divine  Society,  p.  87. 
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in  Scripture  to  show  that  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  has 
been  in  existence  from  the  days  of  Eden,  when  righteous  Abel 
became  its  first  member.  This  institution,  the  Church,  made  up 
of  ‘God  Believers’  is  referred  to  by  many  different  names  and 
designations,  but  in  substance  the  Church  has  always  been 
the  same.”* 

Some  are  not  as  careful  as  Hanke  to  limit  the  church  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  being  coextensive  with  Israel.  Oswald 
Allis,  for  instance,  labels  as  extreme  literalism  the  concept 
that  Israel  must  mean  Israel  and  not  mean  or  represent  the 
church.* 

Gabriel  Hebert  in  his  sharp  criticism  of  fundamentalism 
argues  against  any  division  in  the  organized  church.  His 
argument  is  based  on  the  faulty  identification  of  Israel,  the 
organized  church,  and  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
states:  ‘‘The  Unity  which  God  has  made  does  not  depend  on 
our  faith  or  our  faithfulness ;  it  has  been  set  up  in  spite  of  our 
sins.  Christ  is  the  Ground  of  Unity,  the  Foundation-stone 
which  God  has  laid.”*  He  then  argues  that  the  visible  church 
is  part  of  the  gospel.  He  writes,  ‘‘Nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  this  in  Holy  Scripture.  From  the  beginning,  the  Purpose 
of  God  for  man’s  salvation  has  been  worked  out  through  the 
believing  and  worshipping  community,  Israel  the  People  of 
God.”*  That  there  is  an  underlying  unity  between  all  truly 
redeemed  people  is  accepted  by  all.  That  this  involves  or  neces¬ 
sitates  one  organized  church  embracing  Israel  and  Christen¬ 
dom  in  the  New  Testament  is  based  on  confusion  of  the  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  supposed  unity  in  the  organized 
church  and  Israel. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
however,  is  represented  as  a  new  undertaking  of  God  quite 
distinct  from  God’s  plan  and  purpose  for  the  nation  Israel. 
The  confusion  of  Israel  and  the  church  has  not  only  confused 
the  two  programs  relating  to  the  divine  undertakin^rs  of  God, 
but  has  also  introduced  a  blurring  of  distinction  between  those 


*Howard  Hanke,  Christ  And  The  Church  In  The  Old  Testament,  p.  23. 
^Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  19. 

^Gabriel  Hebert,  Fundamentalism  and  The  Church,  p.  120. 

*lbid.,  p.  121. 
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that  are  truly  saved  and  those  who  are  not.  One  who  belonged 
to  the  nation  Israel  was  not  necessarily  a  saint,  and,  though 
a  bona  fide  member  of  the  nation  both  in  its  religious  and 
national  characteristics,  he  could  in  no  sense  claim  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  salvation  from  sin  or  the  promises  of  the  future  grace 
of  God. 

The  body  of  Christ  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament 
is  that  which  is  joined  to  Christ  in  a  living  union.  This  union 
is  effected  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  as  stated  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  12 :13 :  'Tor  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.'*  The 
body  of  Christ  is  therefore  not  a  superficial  unity  effected  by 
geographic  association  or  an  organizational  fellowship,  but  is 
rather  a  union  of  life  in  which  the  various  members  of  the 
body  are  joined  one  to  another.  It  is  an  organism  rather  than 
an  organization.  This  is  implied  in  the  discussion  of  the  one 
body  in  Ephesians  chapter  4:15-16,  where  Christians  are 
exhorted  to  "grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ:  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.” 

The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  composed 
of  every  individual  believer  in  this  present  age  and  is  not 
constituted  by  membership  in  a  local  fellowship  nor  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  some  creed  or  organizational  arrangement.  It  is 
constituted  by  a  work  of  God  in  grace  in  which  the  individual 
is  taken  out  of  his  estate  in  Adam  and  placed  in  Christ,  given 
eternal  life,  and  made  one  not  only  with  Christ  but  with  all 
other  believers.  This  unity  therefore  is  not  something  to  be 
attained,  but  is  that  which  is  already  effected.  Paul  states  this 
dogmatically  in  Ephesians  4:4:  "There  is  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.”  The 
body  of  Christ  is  therefore  entirely  a  divine  undertaking  and 
not  a  matter  of  human  attainment.  It  should  also  be  apparent 
that  the  diversity  and  difficulty  seen  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
•Christ  today,  though  it  may  obscure  the  manifestation  of  this 
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unity,  does  not  in  any  wise  contradict  it.  To  some  extent  there 
is  agreement  on  this  point  and  most  commentators  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  whether  conservative  in  their  theology 
or  subscribing  to  neo-orthodox  or  liberal  concepts,  recognize 
this  basic  unity,  even  though  they  may  not  always  define  it  in 
precisely  the  same  terms. 

II.  The  Local  Church 

In  the  New  Testament  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  in  addition  to  the  revelation  concerning  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  there  is  frequent  reference  to  local  churches 
embodying  in  their  existence  and  government  the  concept  of 
the  organized  church.  Passages  which  deal  with  this  subject 
should  not  be  confused  with  those  which  belong  to  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ.  One  of  the  principal  causes  for  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  nature  of  the  church  is  the  application  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  local  church. 

In  the  New  Testament  many  local  churches  arose  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  missionary  activities  of  the  apostles.  In  some  cases 
it  consisted  in  no  more  than  a  group  of  believers  meeting  at 
one  place.  As  the  church  grew,  however,  the  New  Testament 
records  that  a  certain  amount  of  organization  evolved.  Elders 
or  bishops  were  recognized  in  the  local  church,  and  deacons 
were  appointed,  each  office  with  its  respective  duties.  These 
local  congregations  were  called  churches,  not  because  of  their 
organizational  character,  nor  because  they  constituted  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  because  they  were  a  geniune 
ecclesia,  an  assembly  of  believers  in  one  geographic  location. 
Almost  fifty  references  in  the  New  Testament  refer  to  the 
local  church.  Such  phrases  as  “the  church  which  was  at  Jeru¬ 
salem”  (Acts  8:1),  “the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea”  (Rom. 
16:1),  and  “the  church  of  the  Thessalonians”  (1  Thess.  1:1), 
and  many  similar  references  give  witness  to  this  concept.  The 
reference  to  churches  in  the  plural  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
statement  that  Paul  and  Silas  “went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
confirming  the  churches”  (Acts  15:41),  makes  plain  that  each 
of  the  local  assemblies  was  regarded  as  a  separate  church. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  nature  of 
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these  local  churches  and  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  evident  in 
the  messages  of  Christ  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  chapters  2  and  3.  The  church  of  Laodi- 
ceans,  the  seventh  of  the  churches  addressed,  is  recognized  as 
a  local  church,  but  from  the  words  of  Christ  to  them  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  not  regarded  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Christ  declares  of  them,  “I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth” 
(Rev.  3:16),  a  statement  which  would  not  be  addressed  to  true 
believers.  From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  local  church 
in  contrast  to  the  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  group  of 
professed  believers  including  some  who  may  not  actually  be 
true  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Further,  the  concept  of  a  local 
church  has  a  geographic  character  which  is  not  true  of  the 
body  of  Christ  whose  members  are  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  The  concept  of  a  professing  church  is  sometimes  offered 
in  Scripture  without  reference  to  locality,  e.g.,  Romans  16 :16, 
where  Paul  says  “the  churches  of  Christ  salute  you.”  He  has 
in  mind  local  churches  regardless  of  their  locality. 

Though  it  is  customary  in  some  circles  to  assume  the  unity 
of  the  apostolic  church  as  Dillistone  does,^  a  liberal  scholar, 
John  Knox  of  Union  Seminary,New  York,  takes  the  opposite 
viewpoint.  He  begins  his  study  of  early  church  order  with  the 
affirmation :  “We  have  seen  that  there  was  no  single  compre¬ 
hensive  organization  of  the  churches ;  nor  can  a  universal  pat¬ 
tern  of  organization  be  traced  among  all  the  churches  sever¬ 
ally.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  there  no  such  thing  as  ‘organic  union’ ; 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  regional,  even  local,  independence, 
and  conflicts  and  divisions  among  the  churches  were  not  infre¬ 
quent.”*  The  idea  that  the  early  church  had  organizational 
unity  from  which  the  church  subsequently  strayed  is  without 
factual  foundation.  The  unity  which  did  exist  was  spiritual, 
not  organizational. 

In  the  Scriptures  themselves  two  major  concepts  emerge: 
(1)  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  formed  as  a  work  of 
God  uniting  all  true  believers  in  Christ  in  an  organic  union 
of  life  and  fellowship;  (2)  the  local  or  professing  church  not 


'Dillistone,  ibid. 

*John  Knox,  The  Early  Church  and  the  Coming  Great  Church,  p.  83. 
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organizationally  related  to  other  local  churches.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  all  those  who  were  outwardly  believers  in  Christ  and 
who  assembled  in  one  place  to  worship.  It  inevitably  included 
some  who  were  only  superficial  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  basic  bifurcation  of  the  concept  of  the  church  is  essential 
to  any  contemporary  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
church  as  it  relates  to  modem  Christianity. 

III.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Theological  Problem 

In  the  apostolic  church  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
the  modem  church  existed  only  in  elementary  form.  In  each 
locality  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  church,  in  some 
cases  very  large  as  at  Antioch  with  a  number  of  teachers  and 
pastors,  and  in  other  cases  very  small,  meeting  in  a  house  and 
probably  numbering  only  a  dozen  or  two.  The  multiplied  divi¬ 
sions  of  our  modern  day  had  not  yet  come  into  existence. 

With  the  growth  of  the  church  however  there  was  not 
only  an  increase  in  numltiers  but  questions  arose  as  to  the 
extent  of  authority  of  the  local  church.  The  inroads  of  pagan¬ 
ism  and  departure  from  the  faith  which  plagued  the  church 
in  the  Middle  Ages  created  problems  which  were  not  common 
in  the  early  church.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  unity  of  all  tme 
believers  is  just  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  apostolic  times,  the 
question  still  arises  as  to  whether  all  believers  should  be  in 
the  same  church  organization. 

A  survey  of  Scriptural  revelation  as  it  pertains  to  this 
problem  should  make  evident  that  there  should  be  no  needless 
division  within  the  organized  church.  There  is  constant  exhor¬ 
tation  to  preserve  a  unity  of  fellowship  in  the  instructions  of 
Christ  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  Even  though  some  of 
them  had  departed  from  the  faith,  it  is  significant  that  those 
who  formed  a  part  of  these  local  congregations  are  not  given 
any  mandate  to  withdraw  from  that  fellowship  but  rather 
are  commanded  to  preserve  their  own  testimony  and  do  what 
they  can  to  alleviate  the  situation.  They  were  to  accept  perse¬ 
cution  that  would  result  from  their  faithfulness  to  the  Lord 
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and  they  were  under  no  circumstances  to  compromise  their 
testimony. 

Alongside  this  evident  intention  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
should  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  there  is  however 
clear-cut  testimony  in  Scripture  to  the  principle  of  separation 
from  those  who  are  unsaved  or  from  those  who  are  grossly 
immoral.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians:  *‘Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel?*’ 
(2  Cor.  6:14-15).  The  Corinthian  believers  were  forbidden  to 
have  any  organic  relationship  with  the  pagan  religions  which 
were  about  them  and  they  were  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
such  unbelievers  as  far  as  organic  or  organizational  relation¬ 
ship  was  concerned.  This  did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  have 
no  contact  with  unbelievers  in  such  matters  as  preaching  the 
gospel  to  them,  but  it  meant  that  they  should  not  participate 
in  their  idolatrous  feasts.  The  exhortation,  therefore,  is  given : 
“Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will 
receive  you”  (2  Cor.  6:17). 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  on  the  basis  of  this  passage 
that  this  justifies  separation  of  believers  from  other  believers 
whenever  there  is  a  theological  conflict.  In  fairness  to  the  con¬ 
text,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  passage  does  not  teach 
separation  from  fellow  Christians,  but  rather  from  unbelievers 
and  from  pagan  religions.  It  would  seem  evident,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  separation  from  unbelievers  and  not 
having  union  with  them  would  apply  at  such  time  as  a  church 
organization  departed  from  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith. 

Pertinent  to  this  problem  is  the  exhortation  in  Revelation 
18 :4  where  instruction  is  given  to  the  believers  in  the  time  of 
the  tribulation  to  have  no  part  in  the  apostate  church  of  that 
day.  John  writes:  “And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven, 
saying.  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  her  plagues.”  From  this 
Scripture  as  compared  to  others,  it  would  seem  evident  that  a 
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Christian  should  have  no  part  in  a  church  organization  which 
is  in  fact  apostate,  even  though  it  claims  the  name  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  separation  should  not  be  on  trivial  grounds, 
whether  theological  or  moral.  There  were  indeed  separations 
in  the  early  church  of  a  lesser  character,  as,  for  example,  the 
separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  their  resulting  separate 
missionary  journeys.  But  this  is  not  given  the  approbation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Moreover,  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  a  blind 
and  unreasoning  loyalty  to  an  organized  church  that  has 
ceased  to  fulfill  the  Scriptural  definition.  In  a  word,  the 
modem  problem  as  it  exists  today  is  not  treated  specifically 
in  the  Word  of  God  and  this  has  occasioned  much  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 


IV.  The  Problem  op  Schism 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  church,  many  schisms  in 
the  unity  of  church  organization  can  be  observed  even  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Roman  Church.  There  is  evidence  that  at 
least  a  segment  of  the  church  always  maintained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Rome.  A  major  division  occurred  in  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  from  the  Roman  churches.  The  principle 
was  recognized  that  basic  theological  difference  made  impos¬ 
sible  organizational  unity.  A  further  major  division  took  place 
in  the  separation  of  the  Protestants  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Subsequently,  divisions  have  multi¬ 
plied,  sometimes  on  trivial  grounds,  sometimes  on  basic  differ¬ 
ence  in  theological  point  of  view.  Most  observers  would  agree 
that  schism  would  be  wrong  if  everyone  interpreted  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  in  the  same  way.  The  problem  remains 
whether  there  should  be  organizational  relationship  between 
Christians  who  are,  in  some  cases  at  least,  in  radical  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Dutch  theologian  Gerrit  C.  Berkouwer,  in  his  illumi¬ 
nating  chapter  on  “The  Guilt  of  the  Church,”  points  out  that 
the  justification  for  the  Protestant  movement  as  originating 
in  Calvin  and  Luther  was  not  based  on  evils  within  the  Roman 
Church  alone,  but  on  the  principle  that  the  Roman  Church 
had  departed  so  far  from  the  truth  as  no  longer  to  have  the 
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power  to  recover  and  reform  itself.  Even  the  Council  of  Trent 
did  not  alter  this  fundamental  conviction.  From  real  apostasy 
there  is  no  recovery. 

As  Berkouwer  expresses  it:  “.  .  .  It  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Rome  did  not  allow  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  grace 
to  shine  on  the  decay  of  the  church.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
definitive  conflict.  .  .  .  Distress  and  decay  in  themselves  never 
justify  ‘rebellion’  in  the  church.  But  there  will  inevitably  be 
an  irrevocable  breach  in  the  church  when  it  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  distress  and  decay  to  fall  back  upon  the  full,  un¬ 
obscured  gospel.  It  is  here  that  the  harmony  in  Luther’s  action 
is  to  be  found  which  is  unintelligible  to  Rome;  the  harmony 
between  his  sorrow  and  his  deed,  his  rejection  of  perfectionism 
and  his  reformation.  Here  also  are  found  the  deepest  causes  of 
the  Reformation  and  its  unshakable  right.”* 

Berkouwer  makes  the  additional  incisive  judgment  that 
the  contemporary  controversy  between  modernism  and  Re¬ 
formed  Protestantism  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  Roman  and 
Reformed  controversy  and  requires  similar  schisms:  “It  is, 
and  will  remain,  the  enormous  task  of  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sion  constantly  to  reflect  on  the  conflict  with  Rome  and  on  the 
modernist  confusion  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  two  fronts  are  closely  connected  insofar  as  the  Re¬ 
formed  confession  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  and 
the  attack  of  Rome  only  if  by  a  living  faith  it  succeeds  in  keep¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  from  the  modernist,  Neo-Protestant  re¬ 
ligion.”'* 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  some  to  provide  a  unity  for  the 
church  in  the  ecumenical  movement  of  our  day  is  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  bring  together  the  diverse  elements  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.  There  is  still  as  much  basic  theological  difference 
among  individuals  and  churches  now  as  formerly,  however, 
and  there  is  bona  fide  reason  for  believing  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  not  based  upon  sound  Scriptural  or  theological 
consideration.  Within  the  ecumenical  movement  itself  there  is 


*Gerrit  C.  Berkouwer,  The  Conflict  <u;ith  Rome,  p.  70. 
'•’Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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the  widest  kind  of  theological  difference  of  opinion,  not  simply 
on  incidentals,  but  on  such  basics  as  the  precise  definition  of 
the  deity  of  Christ,  the  character  of  redemption,  and  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  questionable 
whether  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  ac¬ 
tually  qualify  as  genuine  Christians  in  the  Scriptural  defi¬ 
nition  of  one  who  is  bom  again  and  who  has  become  a  child  of 
God.  The  unity  being  sought  is  therefore  far  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  unity  which  would  seem  desirable  for  true  children  of 
God.  The  basic  problems  which  have  caused  schism  in  the 
church  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  denial  of  them  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  form  a  unity  without  theological  conviction  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

V.  A  Practical  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Unity 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  ever  be  theological  agreement  among  the  diverse 
elements  that  now  exist  within  the  professing  church  and  in 
view  of  the  express  command  of  Scripture  that  a  believer 
should  not  have  fellowship  with  unbelievers,  it  would  seem 
that  a  practical  program  is  called  for  quite  different  from  that 
suggested  by  the  ecumenical  movement.  Such  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  would  involve,  first,  the  principle  that  believers  should 
not  be  in  organic  relationship  with  an  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  predominately  non-Biblical  and  non-Christian 
in  its  actual  belief.  Second,  needless  divisions  and  conflicts 
within  the  church  should  be  avoided  and  minor  differences 
and  doctrines  should  be  submerged  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  task.  Third,  it  is  better  for  organizations  having  differing 
theological  convictions  to  carry  on  their  ministry  separately 
than  to  attempt  to  work  together  with  no  sound  theological 
agreement. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prohibition  in  Scripture  of 
local  churches  joining  in  a  denominational  relationship  in 
which  a  specific  system  of  doctrine  is  recognized  as  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to 
prohibit  the  independent  church  from  continuing  its  ministry 
without  affiliation  in  any  organizational  way  with  other 
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churches.  Any  program  of  action  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  true  believer  in  Christ  is  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  therefore  a  Christian  brother.  He  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  because  one  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  brother,  it  does  not  mean  that  other  Christians  should 
necessarily  support  a  program  which  he  advocates  or  join 
hands  with  him  in  some  task  which  God  may  have  committed 
to  him.  The  nature  of  the  church,  including  not  only  diversity 
of  gift  but  difference  in  point  of  view  and  difference  in  geo¬ 
graphic  and  political  situation,  makes  it  possible  for  Christ, 
who  is  the  true  Head  of  the  church,  to  direct  individual  be¬ 
lievers  as  well  as  groups  of  believers  in  the  path  of  His 
appointed  will.  The  idea  of  a  superchurch,  organizing  all 
churches  into  one  authoritative  body,  is  not  authorized  in 
Scripture,  nor  is  it  essential  to  the  consummation  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  church  in  the  world. 


The  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
In  Relation  to  the  Synoptics 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison 

It  is  clear  that  were  it  not  for  Jesus  Christ  none  of  our 
Gospels  would  have  been  written.  He  is  central  to  them  all. 
However,  it  was  the  mood  of  criticism  not  many  decades  ago 
to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  x)erson  of  our  Lord 
as  set  forth  in  tiie  Synoptics  and  in  John.  It  was  held  that  in 
the  Synoptics,  especially  in  Mark,  one  could  come  to  grips 
with  the  historical  Jesus,  devoid  of  all  the  theological  trap¬ 
pings  which  the  early  church  placed  around  His  person  in 
order  to  exalt  Him.  John,  it  was  held,  was  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  Mark.  The  Fourth  Gospel  betrayed  the  process  of 
apotheosis.  Having  started  with  a  man,  a  prophet,  a  great 
teacher,  the  church  ended  up  with  a  God.  Both  pictures  could 
not  be  right.  One  must  take  his  choice.  And  the  temper  of 
the  times  demanded  that  an  honest  criticism  take  the  Synoptic 
picture.  There  were  a  few  misgivings  about  a  contrast  so 
pat,  since  criticism  had  to  question  isolated  texts  in  the 
Synoptics  which  seemed  to  breathe  a  Johannine  spirit,  but 
in  general  the  verdict  remained. 

Critical  serenity  was  painfully  disturbed,  yes  blasted,  by 
the  work  of  Wilhelm  Wrede,  who  in  his  book  on  the  Messianic 
Secret  (1901)  made  the  claim  that  Mark,  instead  of  being 
free  of  dogmatic  elements,  was  fairly  reeking  with  them. 
Here,  according  to  Wrede,  one  finds  the  reading  back  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Originating  in  the  church  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  faith  in  His  resurrection,  it  is  made  to  appear 
at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Gospel  by  the  literary  device  of  the 
Messianic  Secret.  Silence  about  his  identity  is  imposed  on 
the  demons  and  on  the  disciples.  So,  according  to  Wrede,  the 

Editor’*  Note:  This  article  it  the  third  inttallment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomat  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  in 
Relation  to  the  Synoptics,”  given  November  lS-21,  1958,  at  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
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early  church  sought  to  read  back  its  late  discovery  regarding 
the  person  of  Jesus.  Mark,  then,  in  Wrede’s  eyes,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  historical.  It  was  highly  dogmatic,  which  rendered 
it  dubious  as  history.  No  longer  could  the  critic  complacently 
contrast  Mark  with  John.  Both  were  highly  suspect. 

More  recent  study  of  the  Gospels,  however,  has  evoked 
not  only  a  much  higher  regard  for  these  documents  as  a 
whole  but  also  a  gradual  closing  of  the  gap  between  the 
Synoptics  and  John  in  the  matter  of  Christology.  Today  it 
is  rather  common  for  writers  who  have  not  been  thought  of 
as  particularly  conservative  in  their  general  outlook  to  admit 
freely  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  and  that  in  John.  We  should 
examine,  however  briefly,  some  of  the  data  which  have  had 
a  part  in  this  revision  of  viewpoint. 

First,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  general  similarity 
in  the  presentation  of  Christ’s  person  through  the  use  of 
terms  which  are  common  to  both  traditions,  such  as  Messiah, 
Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man.  There  is  evidence  that  all  three  terms 
were  used  by  Jesus  regarding  Himself  {Messiah  in  John  4 :25- 
26  and  Mark  14 :61-62 ;  Son  of  God  in  John  9 :35 ;  10 :36,  and 
Matt.  27:43;  Son  of  Man  in  many  passages).  As  Messiah, 
Jesus  was  God’s  appointee  to  bring  the  blessings  of  God’s 
reign  to  His  people.  The  title  Son  of  God,  like  Messiah, 
belonged  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  (Ps.  2:7).  At  times  it 
may  be  simply  Messianic  in  its  implications  (Luke  4:41; 
22:67-70).  But  it  could  have  a  higher  signification.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  contextual  evidence.  As  to  the  title  Son  of 
Man,  Jesus  was  pleased  to  adopt  this  for  almost  constant  use. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  church  refused  to  use  this 
title  of  Him,  in  order  to  highlight  His  own  use  of  it  as  a 
self-designation.  It  had  obvious  advantage  for  Him,  for  it 
was  not  inseparably  joined  in  the  public  consciousness,  as 
Messiah  was,  with  the  expectation  of  a  deliverer  of  a  tem¬ 
poral,  political  sort.  Further,  Son  of  Man  was  not  tied  to 
nationalistic  concepts  as  Messiah  was.  It  related  Jesus  to 
the  whole  human  family.  His  preference  for  it  is  clearly  seen 
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in  Mark  8:29,  31,  where  He  referred  to  Himself  as  Son  of 
Man  instead  of  usin?  the  title  Christ  which  Peter  had  just 
employed.  Jesus’  death  is  associated  with  the  use  of  the  title 
in  John  (3:14;  12:33)  as  in  the  Synoptics.  Both  traditions* 
present  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man  in  connection  with  His  coming 
again  to  judge  and  to  reign  (Matt.  25:31;  John  5:27).  In  the 
Synoptics,  the  title  at  times  stresses  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
(Luke  9:58).  While  this  is  probably  true  of  John  also,  there 
it  has  more  of  a  representative  or  ideal  character.  It  is  in 
His  capacity  as  Son  of  Man  that  our  Lord  brings  erring 
humanity  back  into  right  relations  with  God  (John  1:51; 
12:32-34).  One  should  consult  the  chapter,  **Son  of  Man,”  in 
C.  H.  Dodd’s  volume.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

In  both  traditions  Jesus  is  represented  as  using  a  briefer 
term  for  Himself  on  certain  occasions — ^the  Son.  It  is  most 
common  in  John,  but  its  use  in  Matthew  11:27  is  especially 
notable.  Here  the  term  Son  stands  in  its  simplicity  over 
against  Father.  The  passage  in  question  has  often  been 
labelled  Johannine.  But  there  it  is,  embedded  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  a  testimony  to  the  essential  oneness  of  the  two 
traditions. 

Second,  when  the  student  looks  beyond  the  use  of  titles 
to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  Jesus, 
he  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  them  a  merely 
human  character  in  the  Synoptics  as  opposed  to  a  divine 
character  in  John.  Jesus  claimed  the  right  to  forgive  sins 
and  exercised  that  right,  so  that  people  went  their  way  in 
the  consciousness  of  deliverance  from  their  guilty  past.  He 
had  the  power  to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  those  whom  He 
recognized  as  mere  professors.  One  could  not  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  simply  by  calling  on  Him  as  Lord,  or  even  by  performing 
works  in  His  name.  He  claimed  a  unique  position  in  relation 
to  God  when  He  said,  “Whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth 

'The  term  traditions  is  used  here  as  referring  to  the  totality  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Synoptics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  on  the  other.  Included  are  the  formative  factors  and  processes 
lying  back  of  the  written  records.  Cf.  use  of  “delivered,”  i.e.,  traditions, 
in  Luke  1:2. 
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not  me,  but  the  one  who  sent  me"  (Mark  9:37).  Men's  salva¬ 
tion  rests  upon  their  acceptance  of  Him  (Matt  10:32-33). 
He  dared  to  make  Himself  more  important  than  the  poor,  not 
just  one  of  them,  but  all  of  them  combined  (Mark  14:7).  Of 
His  disciples  He  calmly  exacted  the  most  stringent  sacrifices. 
These  were  to  be  undertaken  for  His  sake  as  well  as  the 
gospel's.  The  one  who  is  disturbed  by  Jesus'  reception  of 
worship  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  John  gets  scant  comfort  when 
he  turns  to  the  close  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  finds  the 
disciples  pictured  as  doing  the  very  same  thing  (28:17). 
Jesus  takes  His  place  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in  the 
trinitarian  formula  of  baptism  (Matt.  28:19).  Some  have 
tried  to  rule  this  out  as  a  reflection  of  later  church  usage, 
but  Paul's  use  of  the  Trinity  in  the  apostolic  benediction 
(2  Cor.  13 :14)  seems  to  rest  back  upon  just  such  a  trinitarian 
consciousness  as  is  voiced  by  Jesus  in  the  Matthew  passage. 

Third,  the  bearing  of  Jesus  is  the  same  in  both  traditions. 
He  is  one  who  knows  where  He  is  going,  who  does  not  vacil¬ 
late,  who  refuses  to  be  moved  by  human  suggestion  or  de¬ 
terred  by  human  threat  (Luke  13:31-32;  John  2:4;  7:3-6). 
It  is  He  who  dictates  the  movements  and  calls  the  turn,  not 
His  disciples  or  His  kinsfolk,  or  the  multitudes,  or  the  authori¬ 
ties.  His  will  is  fixed,  always  resting  in  the  will  of  the  Father. 

It  must  be  concluded,  in  the  light  of  these  observations, 
that  there  is  a  basic  unity  in  the  delineation  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  John.  Yet  there  are  observable 
differences.  The  question  is,  are  these  of  sufficient  moment 
and  decisive  character  to  disturb  the  unity  already  noted? 

Pre-existence  is  a  definite  part  of  the  Johannine  Christ- 
ology.  If  the  doctrine  appeared  only  in  the  prologue,  there 
might  be  room  for  suspicion  that  the  writer  had  placed  it 
there  out  of  dogmatic  interest.  But  throughout  the  Gospel  it 
appears  as  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Son.  John's  state¬ 
ments  reflect  his  knowledge  of  Jesus  at  the  point  of  self¬ 
revelation.  Admittedly  the  S}moptics  do  not  contain  such 
teaching  in  precise  terms.  It  may  be  latent  in  Jesus'  use  of 
Psalm  110  and  possibly  in  Luke  22:29.  At  best  it  is  incidental 
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here.  But  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  truth 
which  John  draws  out  in  definite  formulation. 

A  second  area  of  difference  may  be  detected  in  the  matter 
of  miracles.  In  the  Synoptics,  Jesus*  mighty  works  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resting  upon  Him.  No 
miracle  is  reported  prior  to  the  baptism,  when  the  Spirit 
descended  upon  Him.  In  John,  despite  a  well-developed  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  the  impression  is  not  conveyed  that  the 
Spirit  was  needed  for  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  power  of 
the  Son.  These  issue  from  His  own  inherent  resources  as  a 
divine  person  or  else  are  attributed  to  the  Father.  The  analogy 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  helpful  here,  since  many  miracles, 
such  as  those  of  the  Exodus  and  the  wilderness  wanderings, 
are  attributed  to  God,  whereas  at  other  i)eriods  they  are 
wrought  by  men  who  were  raised  up  by  God.  These  two  strands 
now  unite  in  the  one  person,  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  the  Fourth  Gospel  employs  some  terms  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jesus  which  are  lacking  in  the  Synoptics.  One  such 
is  the  Logos.  John  does  not  suggest  that  this  was  applied  to 
Jesus  by  Himself  or  others.  Rather,  it  is  the  writer’s  own 
w'ord,  confined  to  the  prologue.  Though  the  term  is  not  found 
in  the  Ssmoptics,  the  truth  it  represents  is  there.  The  Son 
reveals  the  Father  in  a  way  no  one  else  can  (Matt.  11:27; 
17:6).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  encounter  also  the  term  only 
begotten.  The  rendering  is  not  fully  accurate,  for  it  suggests 
monogennetoa,  whereas  the  word  John  uses  is  monogenes, 
which  means  “only  one”  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  unique. 
The  absence  of  the  word  from  the  Sjmoptics  is  no  indication 
of  an  inferior  Christology,  for  the  use  of  Son  by  Jesus  Him¬ 
self,  as  already  noted,  gives  it  the  highest  ontological  signifi¬ 
cance.  One  must  not  forget  Matthew  11 :27  here.  Nor  should 
Mark  13:32  be  ignored.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  verse, 
which  is  so  often  relied  on  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  actually  makes  a  stupendous  claim  for 
the  Son.  He  is  set  over  against  men  and  angels.  His  is  a 
superhuman  status.  The  truth  of  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  for  mediatorial  purposes  cannot  obscure 
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His  uniqueness.  The  ultimate  revelation  of  the  Father  must 
come  only  through  the  Son,  which  requires  exactly  that  rela¬ 
tion  of  intimacy  and  equality  between  the  two  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  i)ostulates. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  incident  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  this  sort  is  the  emergence  of  emphasis  upon  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,  whereas, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  it  was  at  Caesarea-Philippi,  at  a 
much  later  time,  that  the  disciples  voiced  this  faith,  and  only 
at  the  close  of  the  ministry  that  Jesus  admitted  His  Messiah¬ 
ship  publicly,  before  the  Sanhedrin.  But  is  it  correct  to  put 
the  disclosure  so  late?  In  Matthew’s  account,  two  chapters 
before  the  Caesarea-Philippi  incident,  the  disciples  voice 
their  conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  (Matt.  14:33). 
This  was  on  the  basis  of  the  quieting  of  the  storm  and  seems 
definitely  to  involve  the  Messianic  force  of  this  title.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  chief  thing  at  Caesarea-Philippi  was  not  the 
emergence  of  a  newly  found  conviction  regarding  the  Master, 
but  the  voicing  of  a  faith  which  differed  from  the  popular 
conception  of  Him,  which  did  not  rise  above  that  of  prophet. 

As  for  John  1,  the  proclamation  of  Jesus’  Messiahship  is 
not  a  public  thing.  It  occurs  in  a  small  circle  of  men  who  had 
been  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  men  who  likely  wondered 
whether  he  might  be  the  Messiah.  The  writer  is  describing 
for  us  the  process  whereby  these  men  became  disciples  of 
Jesus.  They  could  only  transfer  their  supreme  allegiance  to 
Him  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  conviction  that  He  was  of  greater 
stature  than  John.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Baptist  avoided 
the  outright  statement  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  is  clear 
from  John  3:26-28  that  he  thought  of  Him  in  that  capacity. 
The  assumption  is  natural,  then,  that  Andrew’s  use  of  Messiah 
in  reference  to  Jesus  stems  from  his  association  with  the 
Baptist.  The  latter  would  feel  free  to  say  to  his  close  fol¬ 
lowers  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  even  though  he  hesitated  for 
prudential  reasons  to  assert  this  openly.  The  public  could 
easily  get  wrong  ideas  about  the  purpose  of  Jesus’  mission 
if  the  word  got  around  that  He  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
Jesus’  use  of  Messiah  in  the  presence  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
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creates  no  real  difficulty,  since  the  barrier  between  Samari¬ 
tans  and  Jews  would  prevent  the  saying  from  being  heralded 
abroad.  Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea-Philippi  is  intended 
to  convey  a  depth  of  meaning  far  in  excess  of  what  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  at  this  first  meeting  with  Jesus.  He  speaks  not 
of  a  new  discovery  but  of  an  enriched  understanding. 

A  final  point  of  difference  in  the  two  traditions  is  the 
outright  declaration  in  John  that  Jesus  is  God  (1:1;  20:28). 
But  in  a  sense  the  Synoptics  do  the  same.  In  Matthew  1:23 
Jesus  is  called  Immanuel — God  with  us.  Let  the  one  who 
thinks  of  John  as  extravagant  in  ascribing  outright  deity  to 
Jesus  consider  this,  that  although  he  has  all  the  materials 
ready  to  hand  in  his  Gospel  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the 
Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  and  has  the  authority  to  send  the 
Spirit),  yet  he  fails  to  state  the  doctrine.  That  is  reserved 
for  Matthew.  This  restraint  on  John’s  part  should  be  kept 
in  mind  as  a  clear  indication  that  he  is  not  intent  on  assert¬ 
ing  a  dignity  for  Jesus  which  He  in  fact  did  not  possess. 

This  survey  is  far  from  complete.  It  has  shown  that  there 
is  an  underlying  unity  of  representation  between  the  two 
traditions  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus.  John  has  some  addi¬ 
tions  and  also  some  contrasts,  but  not  such  as  to  suggest  con¬ 
flict.  Our  constant  danger  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  con¬ 
trasts  leave  the  Synoptics  on  a  lower  plane  from  the  theo¬ 
logical  standpoint,  as  though  they  lacked  a  clarion  witness 
to  the  full  divine  dignity  of  the  Son.  Our  eyes  need  to  be 
opened  to  the  many  things  in  the  Synoptics  which  will  not 
fit  into  a  debased  Christology  but  require  a  view  of  Jesus’ 
person  no  less  lofty  than  the  presentation  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Let  one  example  suffice.  When  He  promises  to  be 
with  His  witnesses  wherever  they  go  in  the  course  of  this 
age.  He  is  making  a  breath-taking  claim.  This  can  only  be 
realized  as  Jesus  is  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  God  the 
Spirit.  Such  a  prerogative  is  not  common  to  man.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  Son  of  God. 


Phenomenal  Discoveries  of  Papyri  and 
the  New  Testament 


By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Perhaps  the  most  important  archaeological  discoveries 
that  have  affected  the  understanding  and  critical  evaluation 
of  the  New  Testament  as  literature  are  the  papyri.  Ostraca 
(inscribed  pieces  of  pottery)  and  inscriptions  are  also  of 
first-rate  significance.  But  the  papyri,  both  for  abundance  and 
importance,  are  unexcelled  in  elucidating  the  philological 
and  literary  aspects  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

The  papyri  are  inscribed  bits  of  paper  from  antiquity, 
since  papsrrus  was  the  paper  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was 
made  from  a  reed  cultivated  in  the  marshy  delta  of  Egypt. 
The  plant  is  now  extinct  in  lower  Egypt.  It  is  still  found, 
however,  in  upper  Egypt  and  the  region  of  Abyssinia.  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Herodotus,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity  enumerate 
the  various  uses  of  this  plant  in  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
sails,  and  for  fuel  and  food,  etc.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  of  the  uses  of  papyrus  was  the  making  of  paper.  It  is  as 
a  writing  material  that  papyrus  is  most  significant  in  New 
Testament  archaeology. 

Manufacture  of  papyrus.  Ancient  paper  was  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  plant  into  longitudinal  strips. 
These  strips  were  placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  layer.  Across 
this  another  layer  of  shorter  strips  was  woven.  The  resultant 
sheet  was  then  soaked  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  hammered, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  Any  ridges  were  removed  by  polishing 
with  ivory  or  a  smooth  shell.  The  quality  of  the  final  product 
varied  considerably  according  to  the  kind  of  strips  used  and 
the  care  taken  in  treating  and  polishing. 

The  widespread  use  of  papyrus  as  a  writing  medium  in 
the  ancient  world  is  abundantly  attested  by  archaeological 
evidence  in  the  form  of  documents,  paintings,  and  sculptures. 
The  papyri  discovered  in  Egypt  have  frequently  been  recov¬ 
ered  in  tombs  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased  or  as  wrappings 
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of  the  bodies  of  mummies.  Funerary  ritual  is  commonly  the 
subject  of  Egyptian  papyri,  but  numerous  also  are  the  hieratic, 
civil,  and  literary  documents,  and  the  demotic  and  enchorial 
papyri,  dealing  with  commercial  transactions.  Coptic  papyri 
are  concerned  with  Biblical  and  religious  texts  or  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

Modem  recovery  of  papyrus  documents.  Perhaps  no  other 
area  of  archaeological  discovery  has  been  so  richly  rewarding 
to  New  Testament  studies  as  the  recovery  of  large  quantities 
of  papyri  from  the  arid  sands  of  Egypt,  where  the  dry  climate 
has  preserved  these  priceless  documents  for  the  researches 
of  the  technical  Biblical  scholar.  Papyrology,  the  science  or 
study  of  the  papyri,  is  now  an  invaluable  branch  of  scientific 
Biblical  inquiry,  particularly  in  the  case  of  New  Testament 
historical  and  philological  investigation. 

Early  finds  of  papyri.  The  first  papyri  to  reach  Europe 
were  one  Greek  and  two  Latin  fragments.  These  were  donated 
to  the  library  at  Basel  by  Johann  Jacob  Gr3rnaeus  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ruins  of  Herculanaeum  in 
Italy,  however,  yielded  the  first  substantial  finds  of  Greek 
papyri.  There  in  1762  the  charred  fragments  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  library  were  unearthed.'  In  Egypt  Greek  papyri 
made  their  debut  in  1778,  when  a  European  merchant  acquired 
one  of  a  number  of  roles  reputedly  unearthed  at  Gizeh.  Evi¬ 
dence,  however,  furnished  by  the  single  surviving  role  (the 
rest  were  burned  by  the  natives  because  of  the  aromatic 
smell)  suggests  the  Fayum  as  the  real  place  of  discovery, 
where  later  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
on  into  the  twentieth  century  rich  stores  of  papyri  were 
brought  to  light. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  further 
appreciable  papyri  finds  were  made  in  Egypt,  many  of  which 
date  from  the  second  century  B.C.  Museums  in  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  Turin,  and  Leyden  eventually  acquired  these  docu¬ 
ments,  which  were  edited  and  published  in  succeeding  decades 
and  yielded  important  copies  of  the  Greek  classics. 


Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  Fragmenta  Herculanensia,  1885. 
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The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  yielded  other 
substantial  discoveries.  From  1877  on  large  finds  were  made 
in  the  mins  of  Arsinoe  and  other  places  in  the  Fayum,  a 
sandy  depression  in  the  Lybian  Desert  west  of  the  Nile  and 
about  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Cairo.  In  antiquity  this 
district  was  a  prosperous  oasis  graced  by  the  well-known 
Lake  Moeris,  which  the  Eg^’^ptians  named  Shei,  “the  lake"  and 
later  Piom  “the  sea.”  It  is  from  the  latter  term  the  name 
Fayum  is  derived.  Arsinoe  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Fayum 
district  and  was  called  Crocodilopolis  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
the  center  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  god,  Sebec,  and  its 
ruins  consist  of  mounds  situated  north  of  the  present  Fayum 
capital,  Medinet-el-Fayum. 

Many  of  the  Fayum  yields  were  the  accidental  result  of 
native  feUahin  digging  in  ancient  mounds  for  sebakh,  a 
nitrous  soil  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Other  documents  were  the 
outcome  of  search  on  the  part  of  dealers  and  in  some  cases 
were  due  to  clandestine  operations  of  plunderers.  Combined 
activity  of  this  sort  insured  an  almost  constant  flow  of  papyri 
to  the  great  museums  of  Europe. 

In  1889-90  Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  digging  at  Gurob  in  the 
Fayum,  came  upon  the  mummies  of  the  early  Ptolemaic  age 
in  the  cartonnages  of  which  papyrus  had  been  employed.  The 
British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  about  the  same  time  acquired 
literary  papyri  of  Greek  classics,  including  Aristotle’s  treatise 
on  the  constitution  of  Athens  and  the  Mimes  of  Herondas, 
while  the  Louvre  got  a  speech  of  Hyperides  against  Atheno- 
genes. 

BiblicaUy  significant  finds  of  papyri.  Scientific  excava¬ 
tions  in  search  of  papyri  began  in  the  winter  of  1896-96.  In 
that  year  D.  G.  HogarUi,  B.  P.  Grenfell,  and  A.  S.  Hunt  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  in  the  northern  Fayum  for  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund.  The  results  were  encouraging  and  in  the 
subsequent  season  an  amazing  find  was  made  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  at  Behnesa,  ancient  Oxyrynchus,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Nile  and  situated  on  the  main  canal  (Bahr  Yusef)  which 
brought  Nile  water  to  the  Fayum.  This  city  in  antiquity  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  Oxyrynchite  Nome.  In  the  fourth  and 
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sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  famous  as  a 
Christian  community. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt  began  to  dig  in  the  rubbish  heaps  of 
this  ancient  site  on  January  11,  1897.  On  the  second  day  they 
unearthed  a  frayed  papyrus  piece,  four  by  six  inches  in  size. 
The  clearly  discernible  numeral  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  showed  that  it  had  been  a  page  of  a  papyrus  codex. 
The  Greek  word  for  speck  (karphros)  gave  the  first  inkling 
that  here  was  a  saying  of  Jesus  concerning  the  *'speck”  and 
the  “log”  in  the  eye  recorded  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  (7 :3-6)  and 
also  in  Luke’s  Gospel  (6:41-42).  The  entire  fragment  dating 
evidently  from  the  third  century  proved  to  be  a  leaf  inscribed 
with  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  were  published  under  the 
title  Logia  in  1897:  “.  .  .  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  speck  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye. 

“Jesus  saith,  except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  except  ye  make  the  sab¬ 
bath  a  true  sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father. 

“Jesus  saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
flesh  was  I  seen  by  them,  and  I  found  all  men  drunken,  and 
none  did  I  find  thirsty  among  them  and  my  soul  is  grieved 
over  the  sons  of  men,  because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart 
and  do  not  see. 

“.  .  .  poverty. 

“(Jesus  saith).  Wherever  there  are  two  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  God,  and  wherever  there  is  one  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with 
him.  Raise  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me.  Cleave  the 
wood,  and  there  I  am. 

“Jesus  saith,  a  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own  country, 
neither  does  a  physician  work  cures  upon  them  that  know  him. 

“Jesus  saith,  a  city  built  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill  and 
established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

“Jesus  saith.  Thou  hearest  with  one  ear  (but  the  other 
ear  thou  hast  closed).” 

In  1903  Grenfell  and  Hunt  uncovered  a  second  papyrus 
fragment  at  Oxyrynchus  containing  other  sayings  of  Jesus.* 

*B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  Nfw  Sayings  of  Jesus  and  Fragment  of  a 
Lost  Gospel  from  Oxyrynchus,  London,  1904. 
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These  documents  recovered  from  the  desert  sands  indicate 
how  popular  were  the  words  of  Jesus  among  Christians  in 
Egypt  and  illustrate  what  sort  of  collections  of  logia  were 
being  made. 

At  Tebtunis  in  the  southern  Fayum  in  1899-1900  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  found  papyri  in  a  stranger  place  than  Flinders 
Petrie  had  done  in  the  human  mummy  cases  at  Gurob.  Here 
in  a  sacred  crocodile  cemetery  where  the  deified  animals  had 
been  mummified  and  interred  ceremoniously,  pap3rri  turned 
up  in  profusion  as  wrappings  for  the  crocodile  mummies  and 
in  some  instances  as  stuffings  for  their  bodies.  The  discovery 
was  made  as  one  of  the  workmen,  angered  that  nothing  but 
mummified  crocodiles  appeared,  hurled  one  of  them  against 
a  rock.  It  split  open,  laying  bare  a  greater  treasure  than  a 
royal  tomb — papyrus  documents  priceless  to  the  student  of 
ancient  life  and  literature.  There  before  the  amazed  eyes  of 
the  archaeologists  were  fragments  of  ancient  classics,  private 
letters,  petitions,  land  surveys,  accounts,  contracts,  and  royal 
ordinances.  Each  despised  crocodile  now  yielded  its  wealth 
that  formed  the  shroud  of  the  bizarre  deities  which  were 
reverently  laid  to  rest  two  millennia  ago. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt  carried  forward  work  in  various  sites 
in  the  Fayum  and  elsewhere.  They  pursued  excavations  for 
some  half  dozen  seasons  at  Behnesa.  French  archaeologists 
worked  in  the  Fasrum  (1901-4),  the  Germans  at  Heracleopolis 
(1898-99),  the  Italians  at  Hermopolis  (1903),  and  other 
groups  labored  at  other  places. 

The  extensive  discovery  and  publication  of  papyri  have 
continued  practically  unabated  in  the  last  half  century.  This 
ever-expanding  field  of  research  has  a  growing  significance 
for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  early  Christianity  and 
its  literature.  New  evidence  for  the  textual  and  historical 
evaluation  of  the  New  Testament  has  come  to  light  in  unex¬ 
pected  quantities.  An  estimated  25,000  or  more  papyri  are 
now  known.  About  half  of  these  have  been  published. 

More  recent  New  Testament  papyri  discoveries.  The  most 
important  New  Testament  documents  discovered  in  recent 
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decades  are  the  Chester  Beatty  papyri.*  These  are  numbered 
P.  45,  46,  47.  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  published  a  facsimile  and 
text  edition  of  these  in  1933-41.  Sixty  of  the  papyri  are  now 
known.  These  range  in  date  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
centuries.  Although  these  documents  are  fragmentary,  they 
are  valuable  witnesses  to  the  condition  of  the  text  during 
that  period.  Twenty-five  are  of  the  Gospels,  twelve  of  the 
Acts,  sixteen  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  four  of  Hebrews,  four 
of  the  general  epistles,  four  of  the  apocalypse.  These  papsnri 
are  scattered  in  the  museums  of  the  world  at  New  York,  Paris, 
London,  Cairo,  Strasbourg,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Florence, 
Glasgow,  and  Ann  Arbor. 

In  addition  to  the  original  text,  several  pap3n:i  of  the 
ancient  versions  have  been  recovered.  Sahidic  Acts  of  the 
first  century  (Sahidic  and  Akhmimic  are  Coptic  dialects  of 
SSTPt),  a  Sahidic  manuscript  of  Acts  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul  (about  A.D.  600),  and  a  “sub-Akhmimic”  text  of  John 
from  the  fourth  century  are  the  most  significant.  The  last  two 
were  published  by  Sir  Herbert  Thompson  in  1932  and  1924 
respectively. 

Papyri  discoveries  in  the  area  of  early  Christian  literature 
in  the  last  several  decades  also  have  been  amazing.  The  Greek 
text  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  from  the  third  century  is 
contained  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Codex.  A  hitherto  missing  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Acts  has  come  to  light  in  the  Hamburg  pap3nrus 
of  about  A.D.  300,  consisting  of  eleven  pages.  Among  the 
Cliester  Beatty  papyri  in  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
come  the  nearly  complete  text  of  a  lost  sermon  of  Melito  of 
Sardus — “On  the  Passion.”  This  was  found  in  1940.  A  Coptic 
text  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostles  appeared  in  a  Cairo  manu¬ 
script.  Of  first-class  importance  are  the  dozen  Coptic  codices 
of  over  a  thousand  pages  discovered  in  upper  Egypt  in  1946. 
These  contain  forty-two  Gnostic  treatises,  thirty-seven  of 
which  are  complete. 

In  addition  a  large  quantity  of  very  fragmentary  material 

’Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  The  Chester  Beatty  Biblicai  Papyri,  Fasdtculut  III, 
text,  1934,  Supplement  Text,  1936;  Supplement  Plates,  1937;  Our  Bible 
and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  1940. 
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has  been  recovered.  This  embraces  portions  of  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus,  Gospel  of  Mary,  the  Abgar-Jesus  letters,  Clement, 
Ignatius,  Aristides,  Acts  of  John,  Protevangelium,  and  a  few 
hagiographa.  An  Oxyryhynchus  papyrus  of  the  fifth  century 
contains  a  word  of  Jesus  on  healing  the  sick.* 

About  twenty-five  “libelli”  (certificates  of  loyalty)  appar¬ 
ently  dating  from  the  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Decius 
are  now  known.  Other  fragments  contain  hymns,  prayers, 
sermons,  letters,  and  the  like.  Many  preserve  Biblical  quota¬ 
tions  and  allusions.  All  are  interesting  and  valuable  in  their 
refiection  of  early  Christian  life  and  faith. 


Summary  And  Conclusions  Concerning 
Water  Baptism  in  the  Ancient  Church 

By  William  A.  BeVieb 

One  other  segment  of  Christendom  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  matter  of  water  baptism.  These  are  the  small  and 
usually  termed  heretical  groups  scattered  throughout  the 
Roman  world  in  those  early  centuries.  They  were  small  only 
in  comparison  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches. 

The  Ebionites  (principally  in  Palestine)  laid  great  stress 
on  baptism.  In  their  “Recognitions,”  (VI,  8,  9)  it  is  insisted 
that  all  who  would  worship  God  must  be  “sealed  by  baptism.” 
They  believed  in  some  magical  efficacy  of  baptism.' 

The  Gnostics  (Greece  and  Egypt)  also  gave  great  promi¬ 
nence  to  baptism.  In  their  “Pistis  Sophia”  there  is  written 
an  extended  supposed  dialogue  between  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Christ  on  the  subject  closing  with  the  words:  “Now,  there¬ 
fore,  Mary,  this  is  the  manner  whereby  the  mystery  of  bap¬ 
tism  remitteth  sins  and  all  transgressions.”* 

The  Novatians  rebaptized  all  who  entered  their  churches 
from  all  others,  baptismal  regeneration  then  being  almost 
universally  held.  They  also  insisted  that  the  one  baptizing 
be  a  qualified  person.* 

The  Donatists  (North  Africa)  believed  in  baptismal 
regeneration  and  in  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.* 
They  in  addition  practiced  infant  baptism,  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  concept  of  baptism  being  necessary  for  salva¬ 
tion. 

Pelagians,  first  in  North  Africa,  denied  hereditary  sin, 
sin  being  an  act  of  the  will,  hence  they  could  find  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  infant  baptism — ^but  they  did  generally  allow  it. 

'Albert  Henry  Newman,  A  Manual  of  Church  History,  pp.  178-79. 

'Ibid.,  p,  191. 

*Ibid..  p.  207. 

*Ibid..  p.  210. 
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It  made  good  people  better  people,  grace  being  added  in  some 
way/ 

The  Irish  Church  seems  to  have  practiced  both  aspersion 
and  immersion  at  a  very  early  time,  according  to  the  earliest 
extant  Irish  Baptismal  Office.  But  this  shows  Roman  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  text.*  The  Irish  monks  ^‘delayed  baptism  until 
those  professing  faith  had  received  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  and  had  given  some  proof  of  steadfastness.”*  This 
of  course  rules  out  infant  baptism. 

The  early  Britons  probably  practiced  single  immersion 
rather  than  triune  as  was  more  common  in  the  Roman 
Church.*  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  an  item  of 
conflict  when  the  two  types  of  Christianity  met  in  the  sixth 
century. 

For  Priscillian  (ca.  350)  in  Spain  and  his  followers  salva¬ 
tion  came  not  by  some  sacrament  of  magical  event.  Baptism 
followed  expression  of  faith.  The  followers  were  persecuted 
and  by  the  sixth  century  they  had  disappeared.* 

The  Paulicians,  originating  in  the  Taurus  mountain  region 
of  Armenia,  are  an  interesting  group.  Apparently  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  Eastern  Christendom  for 
many  years,  and  from  all  indications  they  better  preserved 
ancient  Christianity  until  the  time  they  spread  and  came  into 
contact  with  first  Greek,  then  Roman  churches.  One  main 
writing  of  theirs  is  extant,  “Key  of  Truth.”  It  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  opposes  infant  baptism,  criticizes  those  who  baptize 
the  “unbelieving,  the  reasonless  and  the  unrepentant.”**  Bap¬ 
tism  was  to  follow  repentance  and  faith.  An  elaborate  bap¬ 
tismal  ritual  is  presented  which  has  the  candidate  “come  on 
his  knees  into  the  midst  of  the  water,”  make  a  solenm  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  “triune  affusion  follows”  (immersion  is 
not  explicitly  required  in  the  document  as  it  has  been  pre- 

*Ibid..  pp.  364-65. 

'Phillip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  II,  250. 

*E.  H.  Broadbent.  The  Pilgrim  Church,  p.  35. 

'Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  411. 

'Broadbent,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
p.  53. 
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served)."  Baptism  was  only  to  follow  an  earnest  request  for 
it  and  then  **. . .  should  be  in  rivers,  or  other  water  in  the  open 
air.”'*  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Paulicians  were  declared 
heretics  and  persecuted  by  both  Latin  and  Greek  Christians, 
when  they  denied  such  doctrines  as  baptismal  regeneration 
and  infant  baptism.  In  some  respects  the  Paulicians  were 
much  nearer  Scripture  than  their  opponents,  probably  due 
to  their  long  period  of  isolation. 

One  last  minority  group  is  presented.  That  is  Jovinianus 
(ca.  378),  an  Italian  monk,  and  his  followers.  He  has  been 
termed  “the  Protestant  of  his  time.”'*  He  attached  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  mere  water  baptism  and  "regarded  baptism  as  the 
outward  symbol  of  the  inner  transformation  wrought  through 
faith.”'*  He  believed  in  eternal  security,  that  salvation  is  of 
grace,  and  was  Pauline  in  theology.  He  and  his  followers  were 
condemned  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  a  Roman 
s3rnod  in  390.  His  followers,  says  A.  H.  Newman,  may  have 
fled  into  the  Alpine  valleys,  only  to  reappear  there  in  the 
twelfth  century.'* 

These  minority  groups  ran  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
in  their  views  on  baptism ;  the  only  thing  they  seemingly  had 
in  common  was  persecution  from  the  majority  groups.  Most 
evangelical  Christians  of  today,  however,  must  feel  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  views  held  by  the  Paulicians  and  Jovinians. 

Conclusion 

As  stated  in  the  first  article  of  this  series,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  amount  of  evidence  available  to  satisfy  everyone  on 
the  matter  of  baptism  as  to  mode  and  significance.  Here, 
however,  will  follow  an  attempt  to  bring  together  and  precisely 
state  the  material  of  this  investigation. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  periods, 
baptism  was  of  adult  believers  only,  the  mode  not  being  crystal 

"Newman,  of.  cit.,  p.  283. 

"Broadbent,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

"Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 

'*Il>iJ..  p.  375. 
p.  376. 
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clear,  but  immersion  was  certainly  practiced.  By  A.D.  115 
(Justin)  we  have  a  confusion  of  the  thing  symbolized  with  its 
symbol,  and  baptism  came  to  be  equated  with  regeneration. 
Then  appeared  the  concept  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  for> 
giveness  of  sins.  Next  it  was  logically  reasoned  that  if  sin  is 
universal  (e.g.,  Origen)  and  baptism  grants  forgiveness  (e.g., 
Tertullian),  then  all  need  baptism,  including  infants.  But  Ter- 
tullian  raised  the  question  concerning  forgiveness  of  postbap- 
tismal  sins,  advocating  delay  in  baptism.  Cyprian,  in  the  next 
generation,  removed  this  obstacle  with  the  doctrine  of  con¬ 
fession  and  penance  for  forgiveness  of  postbaptismal  sins. 
Augustine’s  systemization  of  theology  and  strong  statement 
of  total  depravity  and  perdition  for  unbaptized  infants,  made 
infant  baptism  nearly  universal  (e.g.,  Roman  Catholics,  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  much  later  the  covenant  theologians).  In  this 
pattern  here  traced  we  must  sound  the  warning  of  over  simpli¬ 
fication  in  this  process.  The  details  may  not  be  exact,  but  the 
overall  development  is  probably  near  the  way  it  really  hap¬ 
pened. 

Also  there  were  the  minority  groups  outside  the  main 
streams  of  Christendom,  e.g.:  Paulicians,  Jovinians,  Nestori- 
ans,  Celts.  These  all  tended  to  have  a  purer  or  more  ancient 
view  of  Scripture  independent  of  the  horde  of  theologians  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  the  areas  of  more  free  exchange  of 
idea  and  doctrines.  These  separate  minorities  were  all  perse¬ 
cuted  after  the  hierarchical  systems  were  established.  The 
Scriptures  state  to  the  Lord’s  disciples  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  shall  have  tribulations  in  this  world. 

The  final  conclusion  must  be  that  baptism,  both  water  and 
Spirit,  was  perverted  from  the  Scriptural  revelation  by  the 
doctrines  of  men.  Water  baptism  is  clearly  a  valid  ordinance, 
and  Spirit  baptism  comes  without  choice  to  the  individual 
who  believes  in  Christ. 

We  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  be  dogmatic  on  the  mode  to  use 
in  fulfilling  the  ordinance  of  water  baptism,  but  it  is  here 
stated  that  infant  baptism  is  clearly  to  be  excluded  if  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  truly  presents  the  facts.  There  is  an  aware- 
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ness  when  this  conclusion  is  written  of  the  arguments  given 
supporting  infant  baptism,  but  arguments  and  opinions  do 
not  equal  facts. 

It  is  further  to  be  stated  that  other  sources  than  those 
quoted  were  consulted,  but  are  not  included  because  they  added 
nothing  new  to  the  given  material.  It  is  also  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  covenant  theologians  are  about  the  only  real  Protes¬ 
tants  who  advocate  infant  baptism,  and  the  one-covenant 
theory  of  Biblical  interpretation  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
Biblical  exegesis. 

The  citations  quoted  tend  to  support  immersion,  but 
archaeology  tends  to  support  affusion,  aspersion  having  too 
late  an  appearance  to  be  apostolic  in  origin. 

Regardless  though  of  what  mode  of  water  baptism  a  per¬ 
son  holds  or  whether  or  not  he  receives  or  rejects  infant 
baptism,  mode  of  itself  is  not  enough  to  break  or  deny  fellow¬ 
ship  with  anyone  who  trusts  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his 
soul’s  salvation  (cf.  Phil.  1:18).  This  would  exclude  only  those 
who  dogmatically  hold  to  baptismal  regeneration. 


Has  the  Mosaic  Law  Been  Abolished? 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich 
The  Law  of  Moses  a  Unit 

It  is  common  to  divide  the  Mosaic  law  into  three  parts: 
the  Ten  Commandments  (often  called  the  moral  law),  the 
ordinances,  and  the  judgments.  The  ordinances  are  the  laws 
governing  Israel's  religious  life  while  the  judgments  are  the 
civil  laws.  These  divisions  are  sometimes  helpful  for  analysis 
and  study  but  actually  have  no  Scriptural  authority.  Many  of 
Israel’s  laws  would  belong  in  two  of  the  suggested  divisions. 
For  example,  the  law  of  the  tithe  is  both  religious  and  civil. 
The  Ten  Commandments  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  law 
but  Christ  taught  that  the  greatest  commandment  was  not 
one  of  the  ten  (Matt.  22:36-37). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
regard  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  indivisible  unit  (Jas.  2:10;  Gal. 
5:3;  Josh.  1:8). 

In  Ephesians  6:1-2  Paul  refers  to  the  fifth  commandment 
and  conunents  that  it  “is  the  first  commandment  with  prom¬ 
ise.”  In  fact  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  has  an  accompanying  promise.  This  means  that  Paul's 
use  of  the  word  commandment  embraces  the  other  laws  out¬ 
side  of  the  ten.  The  problem  of  whether  or  not  Paul’s  reference 
here  places  the  Christian  under  the  Ten  Commandments  will 
be  dealt  with  later.  Now  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  passage  on  the  unity  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

In  Galatians  3:17  Paul  speaks  of  “the  law”  which  was 
given  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  promise  to 
Abraham.  It  should  be  evident  that  in  this  passage  and  con¬ 
text  “the  law”  means  the  entire  Mosaic  legislation  as  given  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  cannot  refer  only  to  the  ceremonial  laws  — 
as  some  maintain.  It  should  also  be  apparent  that  by  “the 
law”  Paul  does  not  mean  the  man-made  laws  and  traditions 
which  were  later  added  to  the  law  of  Moses.  There  were  no 
such  man-made  laws  when  the  law  was  first  given  in  its  purity. 
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Yet  some  writers  maintain  that  the  Galatian  polemic  against 
“the  law”  is  to  be  understood  as  only  directed  against  the 
man-made  laws  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  is  further  embarrassed  by  Galatians  3:10:  “For  as 
many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse: 
for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do 
them.”  Here  Paul  identifies  “the  law”  about  which  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  by  quoting  part  of  it  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

According  to  orthodox  Jewish  tradition,  there  are  613 
commandments  in  the  law  of  Moses.  These  are  divided  into 
248  affirmative  laws  and  365  negative  laws.  Moses  Margoli- 
outh,  who  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  English  Revised 
Version,  published  a  catalog  of  the  613  commandments  in 
English  in  1743.  In  this  list  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
placed  first  and  there  is  no  indication  of  special  emphasis  or 
importance  above  the  others.  In  fact,  the  usual  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  are  expanded  into  thirteen  laws.  This  is  done  by  divid¬ 
ing  Exodus  20:4-5  into  three  separate  injunctions  against  idol¬ 
atry  and  making  two  laws  out  of  the  fourth  commandment 
concerning  the  Sabbath.  These  thirteen  laws  are  serially  num¬ 
bered  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-eight  in  the  long  list  of  613 
laws.  There  is  no  attempt  to  separate  or  classify  different 
kinds  of  laws.  The  listing  is  on  the  basis  of  the  order  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  laws  from  Genesis  through  Deuteronomy. 
All  of  this  shows  that  orthodox  Judaism  believes  the  Mosaic 
laws  constitute  a  unified  system  and  that  all  the  laws  are 
equally  binding. 

Outstanding  commentators  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Mosaic  law  is  a  unit.  Meyer  says:  “In  nomos  (law),  however, 
to  think  merely  of  the  moral  law  is  erroneous;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ritualistic,  civil,  and  moral  law  is 
modern.”' 

Stevens  observes :  “It  is  common  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  parts  of  the  law,  and  to 
suppose  that,  while  the  former  are  done  away,  the  latter  are 


’Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer,  Commentary  on  the  Ne‘w  Testament,  I,  120. 
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still  binding  upon  Christians.  But  this  distinction  is  recog¬ 
nized  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  New;  it  is  a 
modern  division  of  the  law  which  is  quite  convenient  and 
natural  for  us  to  make,  but  one  of  which  a  quite  unwarrantable 
use  is  commonly  made.”* 

With  this  Godet  agrees:  ‘Tn  general,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  ritual  and  moral  elements  of  the  law  is  foreign  to 
the  Jewish  conscience,  which  takes  the  law  as  a  divine  unity.”* 

James  Denny  points  out  that,  with  one  exception,  in  a 
quotation  from  Jeremiah  31:33  in  Hebrews  8:10  and  10:16, 
the  word  law  is  alway  singular  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
points  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  laws. 

A.  S.  Peake  declares :  “This  distinction  between  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law  has  no  meaning  in  Paul.”* 

“Thus  with  the  introduction  of  the  present  period  of  sal¬ 
vation  there  remain  the  general  moral  principles  ruling  the 
realm  of  the  earlier  period  (Rom.  6:4;  13:8-10),  even  though 
in  a  completely  new  spirit;  for  the  law  is  a  unity  (Jas.  2:10), 
and  as  such  is  wholly  abolished.”’ 

The  following  passage  is  often  cited  to  show  that  only  the 
ordinances  of  the  law  were  abolished  at  the  cross:  “Having 
blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  which  was  contrary  to  us;  and  he  hath  taken  it  out  of 
the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross;  having  despoiled  the  princi¬ 
palities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph¬ 
ing  over  them  in  it.  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat, 
or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a 
sabbath  day:  which  are  a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come;  but 
the  body  is  Christ’s”  (Col.  2:14-17,  ASV). 

But  here  the  term  ordinances  is  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  describe  all  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  idea  that  only  cere¬ 
monial  laws  are  involved  is  cancelled  by  the  reference  to 
“a  sabbath  day”  in  verse  sixteen.  Even  Patrick  Fairbaim, 
who  thinks  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  law  is  not 

’George  B.  Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  Ne<w  Testament,  footnote,  p.  24. 

’F.  Godet,  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  144. 

S.  Peake,  The  Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament,  III,  525. 

‘Erich  Sauer,  The  Dawn  of  World  Redemption,  p.  194. 
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abolished,  acknowledges  that  the  whole  law  is  intended  by 
this  passage.  In  commenting  on  Colossians  2:14-17  he  says: 
“This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  the  law,  not  in  part  but  in 
whole  —  the  law  in  the  full  compass  of  its  requirements. . . 

Thus  orthodox  Jewish  tradition,  able  commentators,  and 
the  Scriptures  themselves  recognize  that  the  law  of  Moses 
is  an  indivisible  unit.  This  presents  an  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lem  for  any  degree  of  Mosaic  legalism.  No  modern  legalist 
wants  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  with  its  Are  and 
thunder  but  many  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  a  short 
hike  up  its  foothills.  But  to  touch  the  mountain  at  the  bottom 
was  as  fatal  as  climbing  to  the  top  (Heb.  12:18-21).  The  unity 
of  the  Mosaic  la.w  leaves  only  two  alternatives  —  either  com¬ 
plete  deliverance  from  or  complete  subjection  to  the  entire 
system.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Mosaic  Law  Done  Away 

The  Mosaic  law  was  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant  made 
with  Israel  alone.  “Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  of  Israel.  .  .  .  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will 
obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine”  (Ex.  19:3b,  5).  This  covenant  in  no  sense 
superseded  or  canceled  the  earlier  Abrahamic  covenant  of 
promise  (Gal.  3:14-18).  It  was  added  as  a  temporary  institu¬ 
tion  until  Christ  should  come.  “Wherefore  then  serveth  the 
law?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made;  and  it  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator”  (Gal.  3:19). 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
including  the  Ten  Commandments,  does  not  cancel  or  detract 
one  iota  from  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God.  The  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  ten  laws  did  not  begin  with  Sinai  but  are  as 
eternal  and  immutable  as  the  character  of  God.  To  under¬ 
stand  this  should  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  think  the 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law  leaves  only  a  state  of  lawlessness. 

‘Patrick  Fairbairn,  The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scriptures,  p.  466. 
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The  moral  principles  embodied  in  the  law  of  Moses  Paul  calls 
*'the  righteousness  of  the  law”  (Rom.  8:4),  and  shows  that 
such  principles  are  the  goal  of  the  Spirit-directed  life  in  the 
same  context  in  which  he  teaches  the  believer  is  not  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Rom.  6-8). 

This  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the 
fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  not  under  the  laws 
of  Canada,  even  though  the  moral  principles  underlying  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  When  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  becomes  a  citizen  of  Canada  he  does  not 
remain  under  ten  of  the  best  laws  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  some  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
quite  similar  to  some  of  the  laws  of  Canada  confuse  or  com¬ 
promise  his  new  exclusive  responsibility  to  Canada.  So  the 
believing  Jew  of  the  first  century  moved  entirely  from  the 
Mosaic  economy  of  law  into  the  new  economy  of  grace  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Jesus  Christ  (John  1:17). 

Both  Hebrews  and  Galatians  were  written  to  prove  that 
the  entire  Mosaic  system  has  been  abolished  and  superseded 
by  the  better  things  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  Whole  chapters 
and  larger  sections  of  other  epistles  are  devoted  to  the  same 
theme.  The  large  proportion  of  the  New  Testament  written 
to  teach  freedom  from  the  law  is  doubtless  a  divine  provision 
to  guard  against  the  persistent  and  widespread  legalism  of 
every  generation.  Since  there  is  so  much  Scripture  teaching 
freedom  from  the  law,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  several 
passages  which  show  clearly  that  the  entire  Mosaic  system — 
including  the  Ten  Commandments — is  done  away. 

In  Galatians  3:17  Paul  identifies  the  law  about  which  he 
is  talking  as  that  which  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  promise  to  Abraham.  This  dating  of  the 
beginning  of  the  law  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  entire 
Mosaic  system  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  not  just  part  of 
the  law.  Further  in  the  same  context  Paul  declares:  *‘So  that 
the  law  is  become  our  tutor  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  now  that  faith  is  come,  we 
are  no  longer  under  a  tutor”  (Gal.  3:24-25,  ASV).  Since  the 
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law  is  described  as  a  temporary  tutor  until  Christ,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  definite  that  now  that  Christ  has  come  the  authority 
of  the  tutor  has  ceased. 

In  Romans  7:4  Paul  declares  that  the  believer  is  "‘dead 
to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ.”  Continuing  his  argument 
he  says,  “but  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being 
dead  wherein  we  were  held ;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness 
of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  What  shall  we 
say  then?  Is  the  law  sin?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  had  not  known 
sin,  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet”  (Rom.  7:6-7).  This  passage 
shows  that  the  law  from  which  we  are  delivered  includes  the 
Ten  Commandments  for  Paul  specifically  (piotes  the  tenth 
commandment  as  part  of  the  law  of  which  he  speaks. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  deliverance  from  the 
law  does  not  mean  that  the  law  is  abolished  or  abrogated. 
Then  what  else  can  be  meant  by  the  language  of  2  Corinthians 
3:6-13?  “Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new 
testament;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  ministration  of 
death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  behold  the  face  of 
Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance;  which  glory  was  to 
be  done  away:  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit 
be  rather  glorious?  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation 
be  glory,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness 
exceed  in  glory.  For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious  had 
no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth. 
For  if  that  which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more 
that  which  remaineth  is  glorious.  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech.  And  not  as 
Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is 
abolished”  (2  (Ik)r.  3:6-13).  In  this  passage  the  apostle  is 
contrasting  the  new  covenant  with  the  old ;  the  glory  of  Moses 
(as  representative  of  the  law)  with  the  greater  glory  of 
grace;  the  bondage  and  condemnation  of  the  law  with  the 
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freedom  and  liberty  of  the  Spirit.  There  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  system  of  this  xmssage 
includes  the  Ten  Commandments,  because  they  are  identified 
as  “the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones’' 
(2  Cor.  3:7a).  Only  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written  in 
stones.  However,  Paul  is  talking  about  the  entire  Mosaic  law 
as  represented  by  its  basic  precepts.  His  description  of  the 
commandments  as  “the  ministration  of  death”  shows  that 
he  has  in  mind  more  than  Exodus  20  because  the  death 
penalties  for  breaking  the  ten  laws  are  found  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  Paul’s  description  also  shows 
that  these  penalties  are  a  vital  part  of  the  ten  laws. 

Three  times  in  2  Corinthians  3:6-13  it  is  declared  that 
the  Mosaic  system  is  done  away  or  abolished  (vv.  7,  11,  13). 
The  participle  used  in  each  of  these  three  verses  is  from  the 
verb  katargeo,  which  means  to  abrogate^  to  cancel,  to  bring 
to  an  end.  No  stronger  term  could  be  found  to  describe  the 
abolition  of  the  law.  It  is  the  very  word  used  to  describe  the 
destruction  of  the  Antichrist  in  2  Thessalonians  2:8. 

In  commenting  on  2  Corinthians  3 :7-13,  L.  S.  Chafer  says : 
“It  is  the  law  as  crystallized  in  the  ten  commandments  which 
is  in  view;  for  that  law  alone  was  ‘written  and  engraven  in 
stones.’  In  the  midst  of  the  strongest  possible  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  reign  of  the  teachings  of  the  law  and  the  teachings 
of  grace,  it  is  declared  that  these  commandments  were  ‘done 
away’  and  ‘abolished.’  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  old 
was  abolished  to  make  place  for  the  new,  which  far  excels  in 
glory.  The  passing  of  the  law  is  not,  therefore,  a  loss;  it  is 
rather  an  inestimable  gain.’” 

In  his  discussion  of  the  believer’s  relation  to  the  law  of 
God,  Thiessen  correctly  observes:  “The  Scriptures  teach  that 
in  the  death  of  Christ  the  believer  is  delivered,  not  only  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  3:10),  that  is,  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  law,  but  from  the  law  itself  (Rom.  7:4; 
Eph.  2:14-16;  Col.  2:14,  20).  It  was  at  Calvary  that  Christ 
became  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  (Rom.  10:4). 

’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  242. 
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That  this  includes  the  moral  law  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
law  is  evident  from  2  Corinthians  3:7-11.  It  is  that  which 
was  ‘written  and  engraven  on  stones,’  that  passed  away.  This 
surely  refers  to  the  ten  commandments.  As  a  result  we  are 
told  that  the  believer  is  not  ‘under  law,  but  under  grace’ 
(Rom.  6:14;  7:6;  Gal.  4:30;  1:18),  and  he  is  exhorted  to 
‘stand  fast  therefore,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  a  yoke 
of  bondage’  (Gal.  5:1).  From  all  of  this  it  is  very  clear  that 
Paul  does  not  distinguish  between  the  ceremonial  and  the 
moral  law.  He  knows  of  only  one  law,  and  it  is  the  law  of 
God.”* 

Following  many  others,  Thiessen  uses  the  term  moral  law 
to  describe  the  Ten  Commandments.  We  prefer  to  use  that 
expression  in  a  different  sense,  to  describe  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  righteousness  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  God.  However,  if  Thiessen’s  use  of  ‘‘moral  law”  is  kept  in 
mind,  his  discussion  stands  as  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
Christian’s  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Alva  J.  McClain’s  answer  to  the  question,  ‘‘Is  the  Christian 
believer  under  the  law?”  should  be  read  by  every  Bible 
student.*  The  following  brief  extract  from  his  answer  is  worth 
noting  here:  ‘‘The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  law  itself  as 
law,  for  the  Christian,  has  been  ‘abolished.’  No  one  can  read 
the  third  chapter  of  II  Corinthians  with  an  unprejudiced 
attitude  and  not  see  that  the  writer  is  discussing  the  very 
center  of  the  law  of  God  with  its  ‘tables  of  stone’  (3).  All  this, 
so  far  as  the  Christian  believer  is  concerned,  has  been  ‘done 
away’  (11);  it  has  been  ‘abolished’  (13).”'® 

It  is  our  opinion  that  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  pro¬ 
found  discussions  of  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  law  has 
been  given  by  George  Barker  Stevens,  one-time  professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  University  in  the  days  when 
Yale  had  not  turned  entirely  to  liberalism.  The  following  quo¬ 
tation  will  also  show  that  modern  dispensationalists  are  not 

*Henry  C.  Thiessen,  Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology,  p.  241. 

'Alva  J.  McClain,  La<w  and  the  Christian  Believer  in  Relation  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace. 

''‘Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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the  first  to  have  recosmized  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
law  and  grace : 

“But  when  it  is  said  the  Old  Testament  system  is  abro¬ 
gated  in  the  new,  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  observe  that 
the  new  replaces  the  old,  not  by  destruction,  but  by  fulfill¬ 
ment.  The  new  does  not  reject  and  discard  the  old ;  it  preserves 
and  embodies  it,  just  so  far  as  it  has  elements  of  permanent 
value  for  the  world’s  religion.  The  fulfillment  is  therefore,  an 
organic  process;  the  new  comes  out  of  the  old  by  a  natural 
and  orderly  process  of  development.  In  that  process  what 
is  essential  and  permanently  useful  is  taken  up  into  Christian¬ 
ity,  more  completely  developed  and  applied,  and  reinforced 
by  higher  motives  on  the  plane  of  broader  principles. 

“Christ  did  not  fulfill  a  part  of  the  law  merely,  but  the 
whole  of  it.  He  did  not  complete  the  ritual  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  alone,  but  all  its  moral  parts  as  well.  This  is  but 
to  say  that  it  was  not  merely  the  ritual  element  of  the  law 
which  was  imperfect  and  temporary,  but  the  moral  element 
also.  Many  a  moral  maxim  and  practice  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  below  the  plane  of  Jesus’  ideal  morality. 
If  he  fulfills  the  system  in  all  its  parts,  then  must  the  system 
08  such  pass  away.  And  this  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  On  no 
other  supposition  can  the  New  Testament  references  to  the 
subject  be  naturally  explained ;  on  no  other  view  can  a  clear 
definition  be  given  of  the  relation  of  the  two  Testaments. 

“The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  is,  that  the 
whole  Old  Testament  sjrstem,  in  all  its  parts,  was  taken  up 
into  the  process  of  fulfillment  and  that  all  its  elements  of 
permanent  value  and  validity  have  been  made  part  and  parcel 
of  the  gospel.  To  the  old  system  as  siLch  we  have  no  need  to 
go  back,  because  the  gospel  is  its  completion,  and  we  have  no 
occasion  to  supplement  Christianity  by  additions  from  Juda¬ 
ism.  But  the  Old  Testament  has  not  thereby  been  destroyed, 
but  fulfilled.  On  this  distinction  between  destruction  and  ful¬ 
fillment  turns  the  true  solution  of  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  fulfillment  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  conserv¬ 
ing  process ;  it  rejects  nothing  which  it  can  use,  but  embodies 
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it  in  its  perfect  result.  All  the  essentials  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  preserved  in  the  New,  and  it  is  as  parts  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  that  they  are  binding  upon  the  Christian  man.  He  is 
not  under  the  Old  Testament  system,  or,  to  state  the  case 
more  fully,  he  is  under  only  so  much  of  it  as  has  been  taken 
up  and  incorporated  into  Christianity,  and  he  is  under  that 
because  it  is  a  part  of  Christianity,  not  because  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  If  it  is  asked.  Is  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  under  the  authority  of  the  ten  commandments?  the  reply 
is.  In  their  Old  Testament  form  and  as  part  of  that  system, 
he  is  not.  The  essential  substance  of  the  ten  commandments 
consists  of  changeless  principles  of  righteousness,  and  is 
therefore  a  part  of  Christianity;  in  that  sense  the  Christian 
is  under  the  commandments,  and  in  no  other.  The  duty  to 
obey  parents,  for  example,  is  as  urgently  inculcated  in  the 
gospel  as  in  the  conunandments,  and  is,  of  course,  perpetually 
binding,  but  the  reason  by  which  it  is  enforced  in  the  Old 
Testament — ^that  by  obedience  one  may  win  a  long  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan — is  not  applicable  to  us. 

“The  truth  which  we  are  considering,  stated  on  its  posi¬ 
tive  side,  is  that  Christianity  is  complete  and  sufficient  in 
itself  as  a  guide  to  faith  and  action.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  the  subject  is  in  that  most  expressive  figure  of  Jesus  to 
which  we  have  referred :  His  gospel  is  not  a  patch  to  be  sewed 
on  the  old  garment  of  Judaism,  but  a  wholly  new  garment.”" 

Such  an  excellent  treatment  stands  without  need  of  com¬ 
ment.  The  Christian  is  not  under  the  Mosaic  economy  in  any 
of  its  parts. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  support  this  conclusion, 
many  will  still  affirm  that  the  Christian  is  under  the  Ten 
Commandments.  They  will  ask.  Should  not  a  majority  opinion 
be  listened  to  on  such  an  important  matter?  The  next  section 
will  show  why  the  Mosaic  ten  laws  cannot  apply  to  the 
Christian,  but  also  that  the  New  Testament  believer  is  not 
without  the  highest  moral  obligations. 

"George  Barker  Stevens,  of.  cit.,  pp.  23-25. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Moral  Law 

When  it  is  declared  that  all  the  Mosaic  law,  including  the 
Ten  Commandments,  is  done  away,  there  is  immediate  oppo¬ 
sition.  Who  dares  to  tamper  with  the  Ten  Commandments? 
It  is  constantly  and  emphatically  affirmed  that  they  have 
never  been  abrogated,  canceled,  or  abolished. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  part  of  the  legal  system  of  Israel  as  a  theocracy.  In  this 
Mosaic  economy  “every  transgression  and  disobedience  re¬ 
ceived  a  just  recompence  of  reward”  (Heb.  2:2b).  A  law  with¬ 
out  a  penalty  is  only  good  advice.  The  Mosaic  penalty  for 
violation  of  each  of  the  first  four  commandments  was  death. 
For  certain  overt  violations  of  all  the  other  commandments 
the  penalty  was  death.  Only  a  theocracy  could  enforce  such 
laws.  No  government,  or  denomination,  or  society  even  pre¬ 
tends  to  enforce  them  today.  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  they 
were  given  only  to  Israel  and  have  long  been  abolished. 

However,  it  is  not  only  conceded  but  emphatically  insisted 
that  the  moral  principles  of  the  ten  laws  are  abiding  and 
eternal.  This  is  doubtless  all  that  is  meant  by  many  who  say 
these  laws  are  still  in  force.  But  the  moral  law  or  the  abiding 
principles  of  the  Ten  Commandments  did  not  begin  with 
Moses.  The  moral  law  is  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  God 
and  is  as  timeless  as  deity.  All  of  the  principles  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  not  only  reappear  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  they  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  long  before  the  Mosaic 
law  was  given.  Cain’s  killing  of  Abel  was  murder  even  though 
it  took  place  long  before  the  Decalogue  was  written.  All  recog¬ 
nize  that  Jacob  sinned  when  he  stole  Esau’s  blessing,  even 
though  the  Mosaic  eighth  commandment  had  not  been  given. 
The  moral  law  of  God  belongs  to  all  ages  and  is  written  on 
the  hearts  of  all  men  (Rom.  2:14-15).  Carl  Henry  has  cor¬ 
rectly  observed:  “The  divine  will  was  not  for  the  first  time 
disclosed  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Gen.  2:16  ff.,  8:15  ff.,  9:1  ff.). 
Had  there  been  no  law  from  Adam  to  Moses,  there  would 
have  been  neither  sin  nor  death  (Rom.  6:12  ff.).  To  murder, 
to  commit  adultery,  to  steal,  did  not  first  become  wrong  with 
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the  proclamation  of  the  Decalogue.  Nor  did  it  initially  become 
wrong  to  steal  and  murder  and  covet  when  the  Creator  made 
known  statutes  and  commandments  to  the  original  pair  in 
the  garden  (Gen.  2:15).  It  had  always  been  wrong  to  murder, 
to  commit  adultery,  to  steal,  to  covet.  These  are  fundamental 
and  universal  principles  that  flow  from  the  nature  and  will 
of  God.  Because  the  believer  stands  forever  under  the  rule 
of  God,  he  is  obligated  to  God’s  moral  demands.  As  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God’s  will,  the  moral  law  obliges  the  Christian,  granted 
that  its  Mosaic  form  is  not  primarily  addressed  to  him.  The 
eternal  moral  law  is  binding  not  on  the  believer  in  its  Mosaic 
form,  but  the  Old  Testament  moral  law  rather  retains  its 
force  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  righteous  will  of  the  immut* 
able  God.”** 

As  would  be  expected  the  inflnitely  high  demands  of  the 
moral  law  of  God  are  more  clearly  and  emphatically  presented 
in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old.  There  is  no  need  to 
return  to  Moses  for  deliverance  from  license  and  antinomi- 
anism. 

The  following  verse  is  so  familiar  that  its  profound  theo¬ 
logical  implications  are  often  overlooked :  “For  all  have  sinned, 
and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23,  ASV).  This 
statement  assumes  that  all  men  are  under  the  moral  law  of 
God  and  states  that  all  have  come  short  of  its  demand — ^which 
.s  nothing  less  than  full  conformity  to  the  character  or  glory 
>f  God.  This  verse  fully  justifles  Chafer’s  exacting  definition 
of  sin:  “Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  to  the  character  of 
God.”'*  God  can  be  satisfied  with  no  standard  that  is  lower 
than  His  own  perfection  and  glory. 

How  then  can  anyone  be  saved?  Only  by  a  righteousness 
equal  to  the  character  of  God.  The  best  human  effort  to  obtain 
this  standard  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  But 
God’s  standard  is  fully  met  by  those  who  receive  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  God:  “Even  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 

'*CarI  F.  H.  Henry,  Christian  Personal  Ethics,  p.  353. 

’’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  op.  cit.,  II,  260 
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believe”  (Rom.  3:22a).  Those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  placed 
“in  CJhrist”  and  thus  made  partakers  of  the  very  character 
of  (Jod.  Thus  it  is  that  the  gospel  is  called  “the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  Christ”  (2  Cor.  4:4,  ASV).  It  is  the  good  news  by 
which  helpless  sinners  are  called  “to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Thess.  2:14b).  The  believer  is 
not  only  fit  for  heaven  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
God,  but  he  is  counted  as  already  there  in  his  union  with 
Christ:  “And  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  2:6). 

Thus  the  child  of  God  has  a  perfect  standing  in  Christ, 
though  his  actual  conduct  is  often  far  from  perfect.  But  his 
sins  and  imperfections  are  provided  for  by  the  advocacy  and 
intercession  of  Christ  (1  John  1:6 — 2:2).  Ability  to  overcome 
sin  is  imparted  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  “This  I  say 
then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lust  of 
the  fiesh”  (Gal.  5:16). 

This  walk  of  the  believer  is  not  under  any  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law  but  is  to  be  in  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  negative  precepts  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  have  been  replaced  by  positive  demands  which  are  as 
exacting  as  the  ethics  of  heaven.  The  Christian  is  to  “bring 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ” 
(2  Cor.  10:5b).  Every  step  of  his  walk  is  to  be  taken  in  per¬ 
fect  faith,  “for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin”  (Rom. 
14:23b).  Mere  negative  or  passive  morality  is  condemned  as 
severely  as  open  sin:  “Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin”  (Jas.  4:17).  “So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth”  (Rev.  3:16).  The  Christian  is 
always  to  be  an  imitator  of  Him  who  ceaselessly  “went  about 
doing  good”  (Acts  10:38b). 

Such  a  standard  of  life  is  as  high  as  heaven  itself  and 
has  been  perfectly  attained  by  no  one  except  Christ.  But 
failure  to  attain  the  standard  of  the  moral  law  does  not  change 
or  lower  its  holy  demands.  Therefore,  as  theologians  have 
recognized,  the  atonement  of  Christ  includes  not  only  His 
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passive  vicarious  death  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  but  it 
embraces  His  active  obedience  to  all  the  moral  law  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  satisfaction  for  our  failure  to  render  perfect 
obedience.  Only  by  such  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  moral  law 
can  the  sinner  be  saved.  How  thankful  we  should  be  that  such 
fulfillment  has  been  provided  by  our  Savior  and  substitute. 
“For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin; 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him” 
(2  Cor.  6:21). 

In  conclusion,  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  does  not 
mean  abrogation  of  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God.  Laws  are 
not  identical  because  they  are  based  upon  identical  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  Only  a  divinely  instituted  theocracy  could  enforce  the 
Mosaic  ten  laws  with  their  death  penalties,  and  no  such 
government  exists  today.  The  moral  law  of  God  belongs  to 
all  ages  and  its  authority  extends  to  all  intelligent  creatures 
whether  men  or  angels.  The  essence  of  the  moral  law  is  con¬ 
formity  to  the  character  of  God.  Christ  alone  fulfilled  this  law 
and  His  obedience  is  reckoned  to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

The  infinitely  high  and  holy  demands  of  the  moral  law 
are  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the 
Old.  The  believer’s  standard  of  conduct  is  the  standard  of 
heaven  (Col.  3:1).  He  is  not  without  law  but  is  under  “the 
law  of  Christ”  (Gal.  6:2),  the  “royal  law”  of  love  (Jas.  2:8), 
“the  law  of  liberty”  (Jas.  2:12),  but  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  of  Moses  (Rom.  7:4). 


Mary  s  Magnificat 

By  John  V.  Grier  Koontz 

In  form  and  content,  the  Psalm  of  Mary  as  well  as  the 
other  psalms  of  Luke  1  and  2  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
psalms  of  Israel.  Their  Old  Testament  diction,  parallelism  of 
construction,  regular  beat  of  accent,  and  arrangement  of 
strophes  is  such  that,  as  Schaff  observes,  “They  can  be  liter¬ 
ally  translated  back  into  Hebrew  without  losing  their  beauty.”  ‘ 
Moreover,  what  is  true  of  their  outward  form  is  supremely 
true  of  their  inner  spirit  for  they  express  the  same  Messianic 
expectation  as  Israel’s  prophets  and  are  oblivious  of  any  time 
period  between  the  first  and  second  advents  of  Messiah. 
Although  these  songs  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  and  Simeon  appear 
in  the  New  Testament  canon,  they  are  couched  in  the  language 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  give  no  detailed  description 
of  the  events  of  this  present  age  following  the  coming  of  the 
Savior.  Nor  should  these  observations  seem  surprising  since 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  had  not  ceased  when  the 
Gospels  began.  Did  not  Christ  live  His  whole  life  under  the 
law  (Gal.  4:4)  and  in  obedience  to  it? 

Having  indicated  that  these  nativity  hymns  of  Luke’s 
Gospel  could  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  far  as  their  advance  on  prophecy  is  concerned,  we 
hasten  to  point  out  that  if  such  were  the  case  then  much  of 
their  meaning  would  be  lost,  for  the  time  in  which  a  prophecy 
is  spoken  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  its  interpre¬ 
tation  and  implications.  The  words  of  prophecy  cannot  be 
separated  from  their  historical  setting.  If  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Zacharias,  or  Simeon  had  lived  in  the  time  of  David  or  Isaiah, 
before  the  angel’s  annunciation,  their  utterances  would  have 
taken  on  an  entirely  different  significance.  But  coming  as 
they  do  at  a  time  which  both  marked  the  peak  of  Messianic 
expectation  and  the  “fullness  of  time”  for  the  sending  forth 
of  God’s  Son  into  the  world,  their  ecstasy  fits  perfectly  into 

'Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  I,  665. 
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the  circumstances  which  called  forth  their  utterance,  for 
with  them  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand. 

In  keepinsr  with  this  historical  background,  Mar/s  song — 
which  '*‘»rives  its  title,  Magnificat,  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Vulgate  text  of  Luke  1 :46-68  the  opening  word  is  “Magnificat 
anima  mea  Dominum” — stands  out  as  unique  in  the  occasion 
of  its  utterance  and  in  the  character  of  its  contents.  The 
song  itself  is  composed  of  four  stanzas  (w.  46-48,  49-60,  51-53, 
54-55)  of  four  lines  each,  except  the  third  stanza  which  con¬ 
tains  six  lines.  The  movement  of  thought  advances  regularly 
throughout  the  song  until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  third 
stanza;  then  the  song  recedes  again  in  the  fourth  with,  as 
it  were,  an  amen.  The  thought  widens  from  the  goodness  of 
God  to  Mary  herself  to  His  consequent  mercy  to  Israel  as  a 
nation.  In  genuinely  Semitic  form  the  Virgin  pours  forth  an 
anthem  of  praise  to  God  for  His  favor  bestowed  on  herself, 
for  His  mercies  to  Israel,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  the  patriarchs.  Her  tone  is  “happy  though  solemn 
— such  as  befitted  one  so  highly  honoured  and  yet  so  uncon¬ 
scious  of  self.”* 


Inspiration  and  Authorship 
Despite  the  claim  of  liberal  scholars  that  the  Magnificat 
is  ;  '-ee  composition  of  Luke  which  they  claim  he  pieced 
iv  ^otiier  with  Old  Testament  words  and  phrases,  thereby 
inventing  a  speech  suited  to  the  speaker  and  occasion  out  of 
his  own  imagination,  there  yet  remains  unanswered  that 
monumental  defense  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  by  J. 
Gresham  Machen  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
hymn  is  Mary’s  own  original  composition  uttered  extem¬ 
poraneously  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reply 
to  Elizabeth.  After  demonstrating  that  mere  verbal  coinci¬ 
dence  proves  absolutely  nothing  and  that  it  would  be  imi>os- 
sible  for  the  gospel  writer  to  unite  so  many  passages  without 
disclosing  the  joints  or  without  making  the  slightest  impres¬ 
sion  of  artificiality,  Machen  maintains:  “The  author  of  such 

^Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  “Messianic  Psalms  of  the  New  Testament,”  Thi 
Expositor,  II,  305  (Tliird  Series). 
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a  hjrmii  must  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  must  have  been  familiar  from  earliest  childhood 
with  its  language.  Only  so  could  elements  derived  from  so 
many  sources  have  been  incorporated  without  artificiality  in 
a  single  poem.  The  synthesis  must  have  been  made  in  life, 
long  before  it  was  made  in  literary  form.”*  This  close  affinity 
with  the  Old  Testament  does  not  make  the  song  merely  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Old  Testament  quotations,  thus  forfeiting  its  own 
direct  inspiration.  Certainly  what  the  Holy  Spirit  said  once  is 
worthy  of  repetition  in  another  record  equally  inspired. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Mary  from  par¬ 
taking  of  the  same  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  came 
upon  Elizabeth  and  upon  Zacharias  (Luke  1:41-42,  67  If.). 
Remember  that  the  angel  expressly  told  Mary,  “The  Holy 
Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee  and  the  power  [dunamis]  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  [or  envelope^  thee”  (Luke  1:36), 
and  Mary’s  response  is  contained  in  the  words,  “he  that  is 
mighty  [dunato8'\  hath  done  to  me  great  things”  (Luke  1 :49). 
The  angel  had  promised,  “The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon 
thee,”  to  which  Mary  responds,  “And  holy  is  his  name.” 
Thus  her  son  was  the  manifest  result  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  the  conscious  composition  of  Mary 
herself.  Remembering  that  Luke  had  a  firsthand  authority 
for  his  narrative,  which  may  have  come  to  the  physician  his¬ 
torian  directly  by  oral  communication  with  the  mother  of 
Jesus  or  from  a  written  source  ultimately  derived  from  the 
Virgin,  aids  one  in  understanding  why  Mary  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  her  authorship  of  the  Magnificat  requires 
no  explanation.  Such  delicate  touches  of  detail  which  depict 
a  mother’s  interest  and  standpoint  are  discernible  to  the  eye 
of  the  reverent  reader  of  Holy  Writ. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  FAMILIARITY 

A  rich  reward  is  in  store  for  those  who  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  song  presents  of  Mary’s  wonderful  knowl- 


*J.  Gresham  Machen,  The  Tiffin  Birth  of  Christ,  p.  84. 
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edge  of  Scripture,  embracing  as  it  does  the  threefold  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contained  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Writings.  Of  especial  note  is  her  close  acquaintance 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  magnificat  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
2:1-10)  and  the  magnificat  of  David  (Psalm  136).  Mary’s 
hymn  is  saturated  with  these  passages  as  well  as  with  many 
other  thoughts  and  phrases  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
words,  “My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord”  *  recall  to  mind  such 
passages  as  Psalm  34:3;  35:9;  103:1-2;  145:21;  Isaiah  61:10. 
In  like  manner  the  words,  “My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour”  may  be  compared  with  Habakkuk  3:18;  “For  he 
hath  looked  upon  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid”  with  1 
Samuel  1:11;  Genesis  30:13;  Malachi  3:12;  “He  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things”  with  Psalm  126:3; 
71:19-21;  Job  5:9;  “holy  is  his  name”  with  Psalm  111:9; 
Exodus  15:11;  Isaiah  47:4;  6:3;  “And  his  mercy  is  unto 
generations  on  them  that  fear  Him”  with  Psalm  103:17; 
Exodus  20:6;  1  Kings  8:23;  Psalm  118:4;  145:19;  147:11; 
“He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm”  with  Psalm  89:11; 
98:1;  Exodus  15:6-7;  Isaiah  40:10;  51:9;  52:10;  “He  hath 
scattered  the  proud”  with  Psalm  33:10;  59:11;  Job  5:12-13; 
Daniel  4  ;37 ;  “In  the  imagination  of  their  heart”  with  Genesis 
6:5;  8:21{  Deuteronomy  29:19;  “He  hath  put  down  princes” 
with  Job  12:19;  “And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree”  with 
Job  5:11;  24:24;  Psalm  107:40-41;  113;6-8;  Ezekiel  17:24; 
“The  hungry  he  hath  filled  with  good  things”  with  Psalm 
107:9;  34:10;  146:7;  Isaiah  65:13;  “He  hath  given  help  to 
Israel  his  servant”  with  Isaiah  41 :8 ;  “That  he  might  remem¬ 
ber  mercy”  with  Psalm  98 :3 ;  “As  he  spake  unto  our  fathers” 
with  Micah  7:20;  Genesis  18:18;  22:17;  Psalm  105:8;  Isaiah 
46 :3,  4 ;  49 :14-16 ;  63 :7-16 ;  Jeremiah  31 :3 ;  33 :24-26 ;  “Toward 
Abraham  and  his  seed  forever”  with  Genesis  17 :19. 

An  observation  of  this  evidence  can  only  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mary  was  definitely  well  versed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  fact  plus  her  dependable,  pure,  obedient  life 
demonstrates  that  she  was  indeed  a  chosen  vessel  for  the 

^Quotations  in  this  paragraph  from  Luke  1 :46-5S  are  from  the  American 
Standard  Version. 
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incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  such  considerations  of 
a  general  character  it  will  be  proper  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  h5nnn  itself.  An  exposition  of  the  text  will  dis¬ 
cover  its  leading  thoughts  and  correct  interpretation. 

First  stanza  (vv.  — the  delight  of  God^s  handmaiden. 

In  contrast  with  Elizabeth’s  glad  shout  of  excitement,  Mary’s 
beautiful  lyric,  which  is  simply  “said,”  is  calmer,  more 
majestic,  and  more  under  control  than  Elizabeth’s.  As  still 
waters  run  deep,  so  Mary’s  song  was  certainly  the  expression 
of  deeper  spiritual  life.  Godet  believes  that  greater  happiness 
is  reflected  by  greater  calmness.* 

Although  the  angelic  messenger  visited  Mary  after  Zacha- 
rias,  yet  her  song  of  praise  was  uttered  long  before  his,  per¬ 
haps  teaching  us  that  faith  already  can  sing  for  joy  while 
unbelief  is  forced  to  remain  silent. 

This  first  stanza  ascribes  praise  to  God  for  personal  sal¬ 
vation.  The  Hebrew  balance  of  clauses  is  immediately  sensed. 
“My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord”  parallels  the  thought  of  the 
second  clause,  “My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.” 
There  is  a  twofold  act  of  magnifying  and  rejoicing. 

“Magnify”  is  megalune  and  is  used  in  the  literal  sense  of 
“enlarge”  (cf.  Matt.  23:5;  Luke  1:58)  to  describe  the  large 
place  Mary  gave  the  Lord  in  her  heart.  To  quote  Alexander 
Maclaren:  “We  magnify  God  when  we  take  into  our  vision 
some  fragment  more  of  the  complete  circle  of  His  essential 
greatness,  or  when,  by  our  means,  our  fellows  are  helped  to 
do  so.  The  intended  effect  of  all  his  dealings  is  that  we  should 
think  more  nobly — ^that  is,  more  worthily — of  him.”*  By  no 
means  can  God’s  creatures  add  to  His  greatness,  but  the  song 
of  a  humble,  thankful  heart  does  magnify  Him. 

The  present  “doth  magnify”  is  in  contrast  with  the  aorist 
“hath  rejoiced.”  This  difference  of  tenses  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  latter  verb  recalls  the  feeling  awakened 
in  Mary’s  mind  at  the  time  when  the  wonderful  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  to  her,  whereas  the  former  verb  expresses 

‘F.  Godet,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  I,  100. 

*Alexander  Maclaren,  “The  First  New  Testament  Psalm’’  The  Sunday 
School  Time.,  31:52:823,  December  28,  1889. 
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the  place  she  gave  Christ  in  her  life  upon  His  incarnation. 
Such  an  interpretation  has  merit  on  the  basis  of  the  context 
for  Elizabeth  had  prophesied,  “There  shall  be  a  performance 
of  those  things  which  were  told  her  [Mary]  from  the  Lord” 
(v.  46),  and  Mary’s  response  is  “He  that  is  mighty  hath  done 
to  me  great  things”  (v.  49).  Ernest  Gordon  affirms,  “Between 
Elizabeth’s  ‘shall  be’  and  Marjr’s  ‘hath  done’  the  Incarnation 
took  place.”’  God’s  promise  predicted  caused  Mary  rejoicing 
and  His  promise  performed  enlarged  her  vision  of  the  Lord. 

No  doubt  Mary  uses  the  terms  soul  and  spirit  in  a  non¬ 
technical  sense.  While  it  is  recognized  that  when  used  as 
technical  terms,  soul  and  spirit  possess  a  wide  difference  of 
meaning,  nevertheless  the  two  terms  may  be  used  synony¬ 
mously.  The  other  pairs  of  words  in  parallel  clauses  answer¬ 
ing  so  closely  to  one  another  favor  this  view:  “Magnify  .  .  . 
hath  rejoiced” ;  “Lord  .  .  .  God” ;  “soul  .  .  .  spirit.”  The  same 
general  functions  are  ascribed  to  both  soul  and  spirit  here. 
Certainly,  as  Maclaren  observes,  there  is  no  need  to  attribute 
to  the  maiden  of  Nazareth  philosophical  accuracy  when  she 
mentions  her  “soul”  and  “spirit.”*  By  way  of  application 
we  are  reminded  that  God  desires  more  than  just  praise  of 
the  lips;  the  soul  and  spirit — the  whole  being  of  man — must 
combine  before  that  praise  has  value  in  His  ears.  As  man’s 
soul  and  spirit  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  God 
Himself,  so  God  is  not  satisfied  with  half-hearted  praise. 

The  words  “my  Saviour”  imply  Mary’s  recognition  of  her 
need  of  a  Savior.  Though  she  was  His  mother.  He  was  her 
Savior,  and  Mary  esteems  her  relation  to  her  Savior  as  above 
that  of  mother.  She  trusted  in  a  personal  Savior  from  spiritual 
evil.  The  personal  side  of  this  salvation  is  stressed  in  the 
first  two  stanzas  whereas  the  national  side  is  emphasized  in 
the  last  two  stanzas  of  the  song.  The  personal  relationship 
Avhich  an  Israelite  sustained  to  God,  as  Chafer  points  out, 
“was  a  matter  wholly  independent  of  those  great  promises 
which  secure  the  salvation  of  the  nation.”*  This  need  for 


’Ernest  Gordon,  Notes  From  A  Layman’s  Greek  Testament,  p.  64. 
*AIexander  Maclaren,  op.  cit.,  p.  823. 
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personal  salvation  was  realized  by  the  Virgin  Mary  who 
brought  joy  to  the  human  race  through  the  Savior,  reversing 
the  act  of  the  first  mother,  Eve,  who  brought  misery  on  the 
race  through  the  penalty  of  sin.  The  human  spirit  would 
have  no  hope  of  rejoicing  in  God  apart  from  His  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  noun  “low  estate”  (tapeinosis)  is  objective,  referring 
to  Mary’s  external  condition  rather  than  to  her  humility  of 
mind  since  the  latter  interpretation  would  make  Mary  boast¬ 
ful  of  her  humility.  The  intimation  is  not  only  that  her  family 
was  poor  in  Judah  but  that  she  ranked  least  in  her  father’s 
house,  as  if  she  was  despised  and  unjustly  treated  by  her 
relations  and  the  outcast  of  her  family.  To  make  up  for  this 
contempt  God  “looked  favorably  upon”  (cf.  Ex.  2:25;  1  Sam. 
9:16;  Ps.  102:19-20)  her  and  bestowed  upon  her  more 
abundant  honor.  Such  a  principle  is  in  harmony  with  other 
Scriptures  (Gen.  29-31;  1  Sam.  1:19;  cf.  Judg.  11:7;  Ps. 
136:23;  1  Cor.  12:24).  Further  application  of  this  principle 
is  found  in  God’s  attitude  and  action  toward  mankind  in 
man’s  low  estate  of  condemnation  through  sin. 

Mary’s  use  of  the  word  “handmaiden”  (dovle,  meaning 
a  female  slave)  recalls  her  earlier  words  to  the  angel,  “Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.”  This  was  the  appropriate  human  response  of  surrender 
to  the  divine  request  for  a  yielded  human  instrument  in  which 
the  Word  might  become  fiesh.  Kenneth  Wuest  declares  that 
*‘Doulos  speaks  of  one  whose  will  is  swallowed  up  in  the  will 
of  another”  and  that  it  “speaks  of  one  who  serves  another 
to  the  disregard  of  his  own  interests.”'*  Such  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  of  her  body  and  reputation  to  the  Lord  may  have 
meant  misunderstanding,  suspicion,  and  reproach  but  all 
these  things  are  forgotten  in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  “hath 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden.” 

The  Virgin  Mary  had  the  mighty  privilege  of  being  the 
one  to  bring  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  so  no  wonder  she 
should  be  called  “highly  favored”  (v.  42)  and  “happy”  (vv. 
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45,  48).  Nevertheless  Mary’s  name  is  not  to  be  honored  above 
the  name  of  her  Lord  and  Savior  for  “His  name  shall  endure 
for  ever :  his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun :  and 
men  shall  be  blessed  in  him:  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things’’  (Ps.  72:17-18).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mary  was  saluted  by  Elizabeth  as  “blessed  among  [en] 
women,’’  not  “above”  women.  Mary  is  to  be  congratulated 
but  not  worshipped.  The  humble  attitude  of  Mary  is  far 
removed  from  the  hyperdulia  paid  to  her  by  Romanism  where 
the  same  words  of  worship  are  addressed  to  the  creature  as 
to  the  Creator."  Our  Lord  rightly  accepted  the  blessedness 
of  His  mother  yet  cautioned  against  her  veneration  by  calling 
attention  to  a  thing  of  more  vital  importance,  namely,  obed¬ 
ience  to  God’s  Word  (Luke  11:27).  There  is  no  warrant  in 
this  passage  or  in  any  other  Scripture  for  Mariolatry  which 
is  idolatry.  Rather  let  us  say,  “Blessed  be  his  [not  her  or  his 
and  her]  glorious  name  for  ever”  (Psalm  72:19). 

Second  stanza  (vv.  49-50) — the  display  of  God's  attributes. 
In  this  stanza  the  character  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  gift  of 
His  Son  is  sei,  forth.  Three  great  attributes  of  God  are  ejctolled. 
First,  His  power  is  celebrated.  The  “power  of  the  Highest” 
(v.  35)  was  to  accomplish  this  miraculous  birth,  and  “with 
God  nothing  shall  be  impossible”  (v.  37).  Secondly,  His  holi- 
ness  is  magnified.  God’s  power  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
His  I  holiness;  it  never  violates  or  abuses  His  holiness.  Mary’s 
reputation  was  at  stake,  but  in  her  innocence  she  could  say, 
“holy  is  his  name.”  Thirdly,  His  mercy  is  glorified.  J.  H. 
Bernard  calls  “mercy”  (eleos)  the  key  word  of  the  Mag¬ 
nificat."  Mercy  looks  toward  misery  and  reveals  the  com¬ 
passionate  heart  of  God  toward  those  who  are  in  distress. 
Here  we  learn  three  things  about  God’s  mercy:  (1)  it  is  un¬ 
merited,  for  God  is  in  debt  to  none;  (2)  it  is  selective,  for  it 
is  “to  those  that  fear  him”  (3)  and  it  is  unending,  for  it  is 
“from  generation  to  generation”  and  includes  the  nations  as 
well  as  Israel. 

"Cf.  E.  H.  Klotsche,  Christian  Symbolics,  pp.  73-74. 
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Might,  holiness,  and  mercy  are  met  together  and  gloriously 
united  in  the  God-Man.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  better  perhaps 
to  place  a  comma  at  the  end  of  verse  49  (instead  of  a  period 
as  the  Authorized  and  American  Standard  Versions  have  it) 
to  show  the  immediate  connection  between  the  last  clause 
of  verse  49  and  the  beginning  of  verse  50.  In  Mar3r*s  mind 
the  power,  the  holiness,  and  the  mercy  of  God  were  insepar¬ 
able  in  the  “great  things”  He  was  doing  through  her  and 
for  her. 

The  key  word  “mercy”  appears  again  in  the  final  stanza 
(v.  64)  and  thinking  of  the  hymn  as  being  in  only  two  parts, 
each  leading  up  to  the  thought  of  mercy  we  refer  again  to 
Bernard  who  says:  “In  the  first  stanza  the  individual  is 
rejoicing  in  patient  humility;  this  is  not  to  be  sung  with  the 
crash  of  full  chorus.  The  second  stanza  breaks  out  into  a 
triumphant  fortissimo  of  praise;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
in  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests  for  the  habit  which  musical 
composers  often  have  of  ending  with  a  faint  and  timid 
rehearsal  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.”‘* 

This  trait  of  going  from  personal  to  general  praise  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Davidic  Psalms  and  it  is  likewise  appro¬ 
priately  displayed  in  Mary’s  hymn  as  she  sings  first  of  per¬ 
sonal  mercies  and  then  of  national  hope. 

Third  stanza  (vv.  51-53) — the  disclosure  of  God’s  triumph. 
The  third  stanza  turns  to  look  forward  prophetically  to  the 
triumphs  to  be  effected  through  Messiah’s  work.  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty  becomes  the  theme,  and  the  results  of  Christ’s  coming 
are  stated  as  though  already  achieved. 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  how  the  six  aorists  in  this 
strophe  are  to  be  explained.  Do  they  describe  the  things 
which  God’s  power,  holiness,  and  mercy  have  already  accom¬ 
plished,  or  do  they  express  (jod’s  normal  acts  and  power  both 
for  the  past  and  for  the  future?  A.  T.  Robertson  bolds  that 
the  aorists  are  gnomic  and  adopts  the  latter  interpretation.’* 
On  the  other  hand,  Plummer  discounts  the  gnomic  as  a  doubt¬ 
ful  use  of  the  aorist  and  advances  the  view  that  the  verbs 

^*Iibid.,  pp.  204-5. 
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in  this  stanza,  in  accordance  with  common  prophetic  usage, 
see  the  future  as  already  past  and  state  the  effects  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  Christ’s  coming  as  though  they  had  been  achieved.’* 
The  view  of  Plummer  is  undoubtedly  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who  saw  the  future 
as  if  it  were  history,  so  certain  was  the  prophetic  Word. 
Nevertheless,  as  David  Brown  admits,  the  gnomic  idea  can¬ 
not  be  rejected  for  the  principles  expressed  are  timeless,  being 
true  for  any  age,  and  therefore  the  verbs  should  be  rendered 
in  the  present  tense.’*  To  which  we  might  add  that  though 
the  principles  expressed  are  timeless  they  will  be  culminated 
in  the  millennial  scene.  Other  examples  of  the  gnomic  aorist 
are  found  in  Matthew  3 :17 ;  John  3 :19 ;  and  James  1 :11. 

Since  the  aorists  of  this  stanza  may  be  taken  to  denote 
a  general  principle  or  law  of  procedure,  verse  51  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  read:  “He  shows  strength  with  His  arm;  he  scatters 
the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts’’;  and  the  first 
clause  in  verse  52,  “He  puts  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats.”  Illustrations  abound.  The  ancient  Pharoahs,  Senna¬ 
cherib,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  other  proud  monarchs  were 
put  down  prior  to  the  time  of  Mary.  Then  the  Herods  and 
Caesars  of  Mary’s  day  passed  away.  Finally,  the  pride  of 
Napoleon,  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  the  yet  unrevealed  man  of  sin, 
all  of  whom  were  yet  future  to  Mary,  has  been  and  will  be 
scattered  by  His  strong  arm.  Where  are  the  worldly  Sadducees, 
the  proud  Pharisees,  the  scornful  Herodians,  and  the  egotistic 
Essenes?  Although  their  spiritual  offspring  are  found  today, 
the  principles  of  God’s  kingdom  remain  unchanged,  and  so 
these  too  must  be  scattered,  put  down,  and  sent  away  in  due 
season.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  age  God  in  His  sovereign  will 
and  time  continues  to  put  down  all  such  who  rise  to  oppose 
Him  and  “then  cometh  the  end  .  .  .  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power”  (1  Cor.  15:24). 

Applying  the  other  part  of  God’s  law,  the  lowly  in  station 

“Alfred  Plummer,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke,  in  The  International 
Critical  Commentary,  p.  33. 

“David  Brown,  “The  Aoriat  in  the  Greek  Testament,”  The  Expository 
Times,  VIII,  75. 
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such  as  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Mordecai,  Daniel,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  despised  and  rejected  Root  out  of  dry  ground, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  are  exalted.  In  this  age  of  grace  every  lost 
sinner  who  receives  God's  gift  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  is 
accepted  in  the  Beloved  and  made  to  sit  with  Him  in  the 
heavenlies.  What  an  exaltation  for  the  lowly!  The  operation 
of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  choice  that  God  makes  of  the 
foolish  and  weak  things  of  the  world  to  put  to  shame  them 
that  are  wise  and  strong  (1  Cor.  1 :27). 

Therefore,  the  self-sufficient,  the  overbearing,  and  the 
complacent  are  always  present  waiting  to  be  scattered,  put 
down,  and  dismissed  by  the  omnipotent  God.  Likewise  there 
is  always  the  remnant  of  humble,  hungry  God-fearers  whom 
God  exalts  in  due  time. 

Notice  is  made  of  the  threefold  antithesis  contained  in 
the  third  stanza.  The  proud  are  contrasted  with  the  humble; 
the  mighty  (or  high)  with  those  of  low  degree;  and  the  rich 
with  the  hungry  (or  poor).  The  first  is  a  moral  contrast;  the 
second  a  social  contrast;  the  third  an  economic  contrast.  The 
poetic  beauty  of  this  stanza  is  noted  by  Godet  who  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “crossing  of  the  members  of  the  three  antitheses" 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  method  of  s}rmmetrical 
parallelism.”  Such  change  is  frequently  made  for  variety  or 
emphasis.  Those  fearing  the  Lord  are  vindicated  and  delivered 
by  the  strength  of  His  arm  whereas  their  contrast,  the  proud 
and  rebellious,  are  scattered.  Those  oppressed  are  exalted 
and  the  tyrants  dethroned.  The  hungry  are  filled  and  the  rich 
sent  away  empty. 

The  word  “imagination”  (dianoia)  is  in  the  dative  which 
serves  to  define  and  limit  the  substantive  “proud.”  They  are 
proud  or  arrogant  in  respect  to  their  thoughts.  Plummer  notes 
that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  proud  (uperephanoa) 
is  always  used  in  the  bad  sense  of  “looking  down  on  others" 
and  contempt  (cf.  James  4:6;  1  Pet.  5:5;  Rom.  1:30;  2  Tim. 
3:2).'*  The  James  4:6  passage  which  identifies  the  worldling 
with  the  proud  is  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mag- 
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nificat.  In  that  passage  James  says  “God  resisteth  the  proud,” 
and  the  picture  presented  by  the  verb  “resist”  (antitassetai) 
is  God  stationing  Himself  opposite  the  proud  to  block  his  path. 
The  destroying  angel  blocking  the  path  of  rebellious  Baalam 
illustrates  this  thought  (Num.  22:22).  This  sentence  upon 
the  proud  becomes  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Mary  was  also  the  mother  of  James.  Furthermore,  it  was 
there  in  the  heart,  the  place  where  pride  reigns,  that  the  crime 
of  the  devil  was  uncovered  and  God  first  put  down  the  proud 
when  Satan  fell  (1  Tim.  3:6;  Isa.  14:12;  Luke  10:18). 

The  Lord  puts  down  potentates  (dunastas)  from  their 
thrones  for  He  is  the  “blessed  and  only  Potentate  [dwrioafes], 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords”  (1  Tim.  6:15).  Those 
of  “low  degree”  (tapeinous)  are  those  unjustly  oppressed  by 
tyrants.  In  all  this  “God  is  the  judge:  he  putteth  down  one, 
and  lifteth  up  another”  (Ps.  75:7,  ASV).  Mary  recognizes 
God  as  sovereign  in  His  mercies  and  she  prophetically  cele¬ 
brates  the  victories  of  His  kingdom. 

The  “hungry”  are  those  conscious  of  a  need,  particularly 
the  need  of  righteousness  (Matt.  5;6)  and  of  a  life  acceptable 
with  God.  Their  soul  shall  be  satisfied  (Ps.  107:9),  but  the 
self-satisfied,  represented  by  the  “rich”  shall  He  send  away 
devoid  of  the  truth  and  destitute  of  spiritual  wealth. 

Fourth  stanza  (vv.  5^-55) — the  declaration  of  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness.  In  this  last  stanza  Mary  praises  God  for  His  faith¬ 
fulness.  “That,  in  fact,”  observes  Godet,  “is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Messianic  work.”'*  He  is  faithful  that  promised. 
“He  hath  given  help”  (antelabeto)  means  literally  “He  hath 
laid  hold  of  with  a  purpose  of  supporting.”  Though  Israel 
had  been  and  would  be  scattered,  yet  they  would  be  succored 
and  comforted  by  Messiah  who  shall  raise  them  out  of  the 
dust.  The  term  “servant”  harks  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
concept  of  anyone  who  acknowledged  or  worshipped  Jehovah 
(cf.  Deut.  32:36;  Neh.  1:10).  “Servant  of  Jehovah”  was  a 
common  prophetic  title  for  the  people  Israel  (Isa.  41:8-16); 
43:1-10;  44:1-8,  21;  45:4;  48:20).  Jehovah  has  helped  his 
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servant  Israel  repeatedly  throughout  their  history,  and  He 
will  yet  help  them  when  the  Deliverer  comes  out  of  Zion  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  (Rom.  11:26). 

The  infinitive  mnesthenai  translated  “in  remembrance’^ 
by  the  King  James  Version  denotes  the  purpose  or  end  in 
view,  “that  he  might  remember  mercy.”  Verse  64  states  liter¬ 
ally:  “He  hath  laid  hold  of  with  a  purpose  of  supporting  his 
servant  Israel,  that  he  might  remember  mercy.” 

In  verse  66,  “He  spake”  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
“toward  Abraham  and  his  seed.”  Rather,  the  latter  phrase 
refers  back  to  “that  he  might  remember  mercy.”  The  point 
is  that  God  hath  remembered  mercy  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed  forever  and  the  words  “as  he  spake  to  our  fathers”  are 
parenthetical.  The  construction  is  obscured  and  meaningless 
if  it  is  read,  “As  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to 
his  seed  for  ever.”  Why  should  “fathers”  be  distinguished 
from  “Abraham”?  Also  God  did  not  speak  forever.  Mary’s 
probable  reference  is  to  Micah  7:20  which  immediately  con¬ 
nects  mercy  with  Abraham  and  adds  the  clause  “which  thou 
hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from  the  days  of  old”  (cf.  Ps. 
98:3).  God  has  helped  His  servant  (1)  in  remembrance  of 
mercy  and  (2)  in  performance  of  His  promise  which  second 
thought  is  contained  in  the  words,  “as  he  spake  to  our 
fathers.”  God’s  promise  that  a  Redeemer  should  come  from 
the  seed  of  Abraham  is  now  accomplished  in  the  virgin  birth 
of  Christ. 

Although  the  angel  had  told  Mary  that  the  Lord  would 
give  to  Jesus  the  throne  of  His  father  David  (v.  32),  Mary 
makes  no  mention  of  David  but  rather  points  to  the  hope 
contained  in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  Her  heart  was 
more  occupied  with  God’s  favor  in  sending  Messiah  than  in 
the  kingly  aspect  of  His  reign  though  as  the  One  who  puts 
down  rulers  from  thrones  (v.  62)  He  must  have  both  royal 
authority  and  dignity  Himself.  On  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
of  Luke  1 :39  with  Joshua  21 :11,  Ernest  Gordon  believes  that 
the  city  of  Judea  to  which  Mary  came  with  haste  was  the 
city  of  Hebron,  the  ancient  home  of  Abraham,  and  that  “Mary 
saw  in  the  incarnation  the  answer  to  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
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Mn  remembrance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers, 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  forever.*  The  promise  was  ‘in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.*  To  this  she 
alludes  in  the  words  of  the  Magnificat,  ‘all  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed.’  .  .  .  The  incarnation  was  to  take  place  in 
Hebron  where  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham:  the  birth 
in  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David.  Mary  was  doubtless  directed 
to  go  in  haste  to  Hebron  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah.’”*  Per¬ 
haps  a  similarity  may  be  noticed  between  the  three  parts  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  consisting  of  personal  promises, 
national  promises,  and  universal  promises  and  the  personal 
blessings,  national  blessings,  and  universal  blessings  alluded 
to  in  Mary’s  Magnificat. 

Conclusion 

The  study  of  this  hymn  of  the  incarnation  should  increase 
our  respect  for  the  infallible,  inerrant  Word  of  God  and  most 
of  all  it  should  fill  us  with  unutterable  praise  to  God  for  his 
unspeakable  free  gift  (2  Cor.  9:15).  Surely  it  is  a  strange 
and  wonderful  thing  in  man’s  relations  to  God  that  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  praising  Him.  It  is  natural  that  man 
should  pray  to  Him  who  is  able  to  bestow  gifts  and  answer 
the  cry  of  the  needy,  but  what  right  has  man  to  speak  words 
of  approval  to  Almighty  God?  Such  praise  presupposes  in¬ 
timacy  and  dearest  fellowship,  yet  God  not  only  condescends 
to  permit  human  praise  of  Him,  but  He  welcomes  and  approves 
it,  yea,  He  even  claims  to  be  magnified  by  it.  Such  a  privilege, 
when  it  grasps  us  with  its  full  meaning,  should  cause  us  to 
rejoice  and  keep  at  it  forever.  God  and  His  so  great  salvation 
have  been  and  always  will  be  the  theme  of  the  greatest  hymns 
sung  by  mortal  man  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  so  favored 
as  to  become  an  instrument  in  the  outworking  of  God’s  so 
great  salvation  should  pour  forth  the  sincere  praise  of  her 
pure  heart  in  the  inspired  words  of  the  Magnificat. 

May  we,  whom  He  has  redeemed  by  His  precious  blood, 
let  our  lives  be  one  unceasing  magnificat  “to  the  praise  of 
his  glory”  (Eph.  1:6,  12,  14). 


’’Ernest  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-64. 


Moses  the  Man  of  God 

By  Carl  Armerding 

To  visit  Rome  and  not  to  see  Michelangelo’s  celebrated 
sculpture  of  Moses  is  to  miss  one  of  the  outstanding  sights  in 
that  great  city.  But  Moses  was  not  a  Roman.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  it  was  something  other  than  patriotism  which 
inspired  the  famous  Italian  sculptor  to  use  his  extraordinary 
talent  in  the  production  of  this  masterpiece.  Inasmuch  as 
Michelangelo  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
teachings  of  Savonarola,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Scripture  which  gave  him  the  idea  for  the  work  of  art 
which  is  so  lifelike  that  the  artist  himself  thought  that  it 
should  speak. 

But  Scripture  speaks  more  loudly  and  more  eloquently  than 
any  human  work  of  art.  If  the  importance  of  a  man  may  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  times  that  his  name  appears  in 
the  Bible,  then  Moses  must  be  very  important.  He  is  mentioned 
more  times  than  any  of  the  patriarchs,  not  even  Abraham  ex¬ 
cepted.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  mentioned  more  often 
than  Abraham.  And  while  it  is  true  that  David’s  name  occurs 
more  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  New  Testament 
Moses  is  referred  to  more  often  than  David. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  consider 
all  of  these  references.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  are  just 
eight  references  to  Moses  in  the  Psalms  which  give  us  a  rather 
complete  picture  of  this  man  of  God.  All  but  one  of  these  ref¬ 
erences  are  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Psalms.  If,  as 
many  believe,  this  group  of  Psalms  corresponds  in  character 
to  the  fourth  book  in  the  Pentateuch,  then  we  can  see  how  ap¬ 
propriate  it  is  that  the  man  who  led  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  desert  should  be  mentioned  in  a  special  way  in  this 
part  of  the  Psalter.  And  in  these  days  when  there  is  admittedly 
a  decline  in  greatness,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  into  the  secret 
of  this  man’s  effectiveness  and  manner  of  life  and  imitate  his 
faith. 
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It  is  in  the  title  of  Psalm  90,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
that  Moses  is  described  as  “the  man  of  God.”  From  its  occur¬ 
rence  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  we  gather  that  this  is  a  title  giv¬ 
en  to  those  who  are  spiritually  mature.  Gesenius  tells  us  that 
the  word  here  used  for  man  Cish)  “is  the  name  of  virile  age.” 
Moses  was  such  a  man.  And  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  prayer 
he  gives  us  the  secret  of  his  spiritual  virility.  The  Lord  was 
the  Sovereign  of  his  life.  That  is  indicated  in  the  name  which 
he  uses  in  addressing  the  Lord.  It  is  the  Hebrew  word  Adonai, 
the  Ruler  of  earth  and  men.  The  fact  that  this  word  is  in  the 
plural  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  the  Trinity  in  view 
here.  It  was  in  this  One  that  he  found  his  home  or  habitation. 
And  it  was  “as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible”  that  he  was  able 
to  endure. 

This  psalm  is  also  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a 
man  of  prayer.  But  it  is  not  until  after  he  has  contrasted  frail, 
sinful  man  with  the  immutable  and  eternal  God  that  he  begins 
to  make  request.  And  his  first  request  is  for  wisdom.  “Teach 
us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom,”  more  literally,  “So  make  us  to  know  the  number  of 
our  days,  that  we  may  acquire  a  heart  of  wisdom.”  The  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  answer  to  that  prayer.  The 
task  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lord  of  his  life  demanded  more 
than  human  wisdom.  Knowing  that,  he  went  to  the  fountain 
of  all  true  wisdom.  And  he  was  not  disappointed. 

His  next  request  is  for  grace.  “Return,  0  Lord  [Jehovah], 
how  long?  and  let  it  repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  sins,  communion  with  Jehovah  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  Moses  was  not  content  merely  with  wisdom  from 
above.  He  wanted  the  companionship  of  the  Lord  as  well 
(cf.  Ex.  33:15-16).  And  that  leads  quite  naturally  to  his  next 
request:  “Oh  satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  loving¬ 
kindness,  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days” 
(ASV).  In  such  joy  there  is  strength  because  “the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  your  strength”  (Neh.  8:10). 

What  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  prayer  is 
found  in  verse  15  where  he  says :  “Make  us  glad  according  to 
the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein 
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we  have  seen  evil."  "The  soul  taught  of  God  in  His  wondrous 
ways  of  grace,  claims  compensation  even  for  the  affliction  it 
has  known  before.  .  .  .  Think  of  compensation  from  a  judge 
for  just  judgment  inflicted!  But  rather  it  is  a  Father’s  heart 
that  is  free  to  show  itself  in  wiping  off  the  tears  that  for  a 
time  were  salutary.  It  was  discipline  which  he  prays  now  may 
be  effectual,  the  ‘work  appear,’  and  His  ‘glory’  shine  out  after 
the  storm  is  passed."' 

In  all  of  this  he  speaks  as  one  of  the  people,  hence  the 
use  of  the  plural  pronoun.  It  is  true  that  he  was  "king  in 
Jeshurun,"  but  it  is  not  as  such  that  he  prays  here.  This  is 
another  mark  of  the  greatness  of  the  man.  For  them,  as  for 
himself,  he  desires  all  of  this  from  the  One  who  giveth  to  all 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  The  end  of  this  prayer  has  been 
called  "the  prayer  for  perfect  blessing."  "Let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us:  and  establish  thou  the  work  of 
our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou 
it." 

Having  looked  at  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  this  great  man,  we  are  now  prepared  to  see  him 
in  action.  For  this  we  turn  to  the  earliest  reference  to  him 
in  the  Psalms.  This,  the  only  mention  made  of  him  outside 
of  the  fourth  book,  is  found  in  Psalm  77:20  where  Asaph 
speaks  of  him,  along  with  his  brother  Aaron,  as  a  leader  of 
God’s  people.  It  is  not  military  or  political  leadership  that  is 
in  view  there.  It  is  the  leadership  of  a  shepherd.  We  naturally 
think  of  this  as  a  direct  result  of  his  experience  with  the 
sheep  at  "the  backside  of  the  desert."  But  the  One  who 
trained  him  for  such  leadership  has  His  way  in  the  sea,  and 
His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known 
(Ps.  77:19).  To  lead  God’s  "people  like  a  flock,"  one  must 
be  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  has  His  way  in  the  sanctuary, 
or  in  holiness  (v.  13). 

Divine  holiness,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  merely  moral 
purity;  it  is  “separation  by  elevation  above  all  that  is  finite 
and  imperfect."  There  are  not  many  who  could  qualify  for 
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leadership  in  that  kind  of  way.  To  a  great  many  of  us  “His 
footsteps  are  not  known.”  Too  few  of  us  know  what  it  means 
to  enter  experientially  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
(Heb.  10:19),  there  to  learn  His  way  in  order  that  we  may 
lead  others  by  the  hand  “like  a  flock.”  And  even  though  Aaron 
is  here  joined  with  Moses  in  this  leadership,  we  know  from  the 
record  that  he  never  did  attain  to  the  stature  of  his  brother 
Moses  in  this  regard. 

From  Psalm  99:6  we  learn  that  Moses  was  not  only  a 
leader  or  shepherd  of  God’s  people,  but  was  also  a  priest.  In 
this  office  he  is  mentioned  again  along  with  his  brother  Aaron. 
Samuel  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  “among  them 
that  call  upon  His  name.”  These  last  words  seem  to  indicate 
what  should  be  emphasized  here.  Each  of  these  men  had 
served  at  one  time  or  another  as  mediator,  or  intercessor, 
between  God  and  His  people.  There  is  perhaps  no  finer  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  than  that  which  gives  the  account 
of  Moses*  intercession  for  Israel  after  they  had  corrupted 
themselves  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  Even  before  he 
came  down  from  the  mount  he  “besought  the  Lord  his  God” 
on  their  behalf. 

“On  the  morrow,”  after  he  had  charged  the  people  with 
having  “sinned  a  great  sin,”  he  “returned  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made 
them  gods  of  gold,  yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ; 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou 
hast  written.”  Had  he  so  desired  he  could  have  allowed  the 
divine  wrath  to  take  its  course  (Ex.  32:10)  and  he,  the  lone 
survivor,  would  have  become  the  head  of  a  great  nation.  But 
Moses  was  too  great  for  that.  He  would  rather  die  in  their 
stead.  Nothing  could  be  more  Christlike.  Here  is  the  very 
essence  of  true  greatness. 

We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  that  the  very  next 
reference  presents  him  as  the  confidant  of  God.  In  Psalm 
103:7  we  read:  “He  made  known  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his 
acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel.”  From  an  earlier  psalm  we 
learn  that  “the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him ; 
and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant”  (Ps.  25:14).  The  fact 
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that  the  Lord  made  known  His  ways  unto  Moses  marks  him 
out  as  a  friend  of  God.  Such  was  Abraham  before  him  from 
whom  the  Lord  would  not  hide  what  He  was  about  to  do  (Gen. 
18:17).  And  such  were  the  disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
said:  “Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  [doulous];  for  the 
servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth;  but  I  have  called 
you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you”  (John  15:15).  There  are  those 
who  envy  the  children  of  God  who  are  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  Him.  But  they  do  not  always  take  into  account  what  it 
is  that  leads  up  to  such  honor  and  privilege. 

The  greatness  of  Moses  was  recognized  even  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  “The  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh’s  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
people”  (Ex.  11:3).  There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  might  be 
called  an  apostle  to  Egypt  for  we  read  in  Psalm  106:26-27 
that  Jehovah  “sent  Moses  his  servant;  and  Aaron  whom  he 
had  chosen.  They  shew’ed  his  signs  among  them,  and  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Ham.”  Moses  was  the  Lord’s  spokesman  on 
that  occasion  and  his  message  w^'as  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one.  But  he  feared  not  “the  wrath  of  the  king :  for  he  endured, 
as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible”  (Heb.  11:27).  He  was  there 
as  the  representative  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
It  was  that  which  made  him  great  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen.  But  similar  honor  is  available  today.  In  His  preface 
to  the  great  commission  our  Lord  Jesus  said,  “All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.”  God  grant  that  those 
who  carry  out  that  commission  today  may  realize  who  it  is 
they  serve.  Then  they  too  may  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen. 

The  last  three  references  to  Moses,  recorded  in  the  Psalms, 
are  all  found  in  Psalm  106,  the  last  psalm  in  the  fourth  book. 
All  three  have  to  do  with  his  experiences  among  his  own 
people.  They  understood  not  His  wonders  in  Egypt  (v.  7). 
“They  envied  Moses  also  in  the  camp,  and  Aaron  the  saint  of 
the  Lord”  (v.  16).  The  leaders  in  this  were  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  They  accused  Moses  and  Aaron  of  lifting  them¬ 
selves  “above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord”  (Num.  16:3). 
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They  were  jealous  of  them.  Nothing  is  said  here  about  the 
way  in  which  Moses  reacted  to  that.  For  that  we  must  turn 
to  Numbers  16. 

In  Psalm  106:23  Moses  is  described  as  the  “chosen”  of 
the  Lord.  As  such  he  “stood  before  him  in  the  breach,  to  turn 
away  his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them.”  “They  made  a 
calf  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped  the  molten  image.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy  them.”  There  must  have 
been  thousands  that  day  who  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
the  man  who  stood  in  the  breach.  Such  men  are  rare.  We 
recall  that  the  Lord  said  to  Ezekiel  at  a  much  later  date:  “I 
sought  for  a  man  among  them,  that  should  make  up  the 
hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I 
should  not  destroy  it;  but  I  found  none”  (Ezek.  22:30). 
Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom  in  the  fond  hope  that  there  were 
at  least  ten  righteous  persons  there.  But  when  Moses  prayed 
for  Israel  he  did  not  bargain  with  God.  He  returned  unto 
the  Lord,  and  said :  “Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin, 
and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  for¬ 
give  their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written”  (Ex.  32:31-32).  Nowhere  does 
the  greatness  of  Moses  shine  brighter  than  on  this  occasion. 
How  different  from  Elijah  who  made  “intercession  to  God 
against  Israel”  (Rom.  11:2). 

The  Psalter’s  last  reference  to  Moses  is  a  sad  one.  He  was 
great  but  he  was  still  human.  The  people  “provoked  his  spirit, 
so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips”  (Ps.  106:33).  It 
went  ill  with  him  for  their  sakes.  And  in  his  last  speech  to 
the  people  he  made  reference  to  this.  He  prayed  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  “see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan, 
that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon.  But  the  Lord  was  wroth 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me :  and  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of 
this  matter”  (Deut.  3:25-26).  He  was  allowed  to  see  the  land 
from  “the  top  of  Pisgah,”  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  it. 

And  even  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land 
by  “the  low  road” — ^that  is,  over  Jordan — he  did  enter  it  later 
by  “the  high  road.”  On  “the  holy  mount”  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
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he  and  Elijah  talked  with  Him  of  “his  decease  which  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem”  (Luke  9:31).  What  a  holy 
conversation  that  must  have  been!  And  what  an  honor  to  be 
associated  in  this  way  with  the  Blessed  Son  of  God.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  time  that  he  has  the  honor  of  bein^  associated 
with  the  Lord  Jesus.  Just  before  the  last  seven  plagues  are 
poured  out  upon  this  wicked  world  we  hear  those  “that  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name  .  .  .  sing  the 
song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb” 
(Rev.  15:2-3).  This  is  Scripture’s  last  reference  to  the  man 
who  esteemed  “the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt;  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  the  reward”  (Heb.  11:26).  Thus  we  see  how  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  be  blotted  out  of  God’s  book  has  his  name 
engraved  upon  the  pages  of  that  book  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever. 
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This  introductory  study  of  the 
second  advent  presents  the  con¬ 
servative  amillennial  interpretation 
of  eschatology.  The  author,  who 
is  an  Australian,  a  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  a  lecturer  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  Bible  College  in  Melbourne, 
traces  the  blessed  hope  as  under¬ 
stood  by  amillenarians  through  the 
Scriptures.  He  deals  at  some  length 
with  such  subjects  as  the  binding 
of  Satan  and  the  millennial  doc¬ 
trine  as  contained  in  Revelation, 
chapter  20,  the  Messianic  hope  in 
the  promises  to  Abraham  and  to 
David,  the  nature  of  the  New 
Testament  church,  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  of  Jeremiah  in  its  fulfillment, 
and  the  eternal  inheritance  of  the 
saints.  The  concluding  portion  of 
the  book  deals  with  pivotal  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  teaching  that  the 
seventieth  week  of  Daniel  is  fu¬ 
ture,  pretribulationism,  and  belief 
in  a  future  millennium.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  omission  is  his  silence  on 
major  passages  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  such  as  are  found  in 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Though  the  volume  is  readable 
and  well  outlined,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  little  more  than  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  essential  points 
of  the  amillennial  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  considered  from  the 


conservative  viewpoint  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  The  author  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Oswald  Allis,  Louis 
Berkhof,  Floyd  Hamilton,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hendncksen,  Geerhardus 
Vos,  and  Edward  J.  Young. 

Though  he  has  stated  with  some 
clarity  the  amillennial  point  of 
view,  the  arguments  in  support  of 
his  position  are  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  failure  to  comprehend 
reasons  for  premillennialism.  His 
principal  source  of  information 
concerning  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tation  seems  to  be  the  footnotes 
of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible. 
The  author  shows  no  awareness 
of  important  premillennial  litera¬ 
ture  such  as  Nathaniel  West’s 
The  Thousand  Years  in  Both  Tes¬ 
taments,  or  The  Theocratic  King¬ 
dom  by  George  N.  H.  Peters.  He 
does  not  cite  a  single  premillen¬ 
nial  theology  such  as  the  work  of 
Henry  C.  Thiessen,  the  eight- 
volume  set  of  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  or  the  standard  theology 
by  Van  Oosterzee.  He  shows  only 
a  passing  acquaintance  w'ith  Wil¬ 
liam  Kelly,  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  and 
H.  A.  Ironside.  It  is  evident  from 
his  volume  that  his  study  of  the 
millennial  question  has  been  one¬ 
sided.  His  attitude  is  somewhat 
indicated  in  his  bibliography  of 
recommended  books  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  premillennial 
volume.  The  author  does  not  face 
many  important  considerations 
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supporting  the  premillennial  point 
of  view  and  this  seriously  limits 
the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the 
millennial  discussion. 

Hughes  is  to  be  commended  for 
courtesy  to  his  opponents  and  for 
fidelit>'  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  However,  he  uses  the 
principle  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  sole  authority  for  doctrine  as 
an  excuse  to  ignore  completely 
the  testimony  of  the  early  church 
which  for  several  centuries  was 
almost  entirely  premillennial  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  premillennial  view 
is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  all 
millennial  views,  it  hardly  justi¬ 
fies  the  statement  of  the  author 
that  premillennialism  is  a  “radical 
interpretation”  (p.  55).  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  volume  is  a  good 
though  limited  contribution  to 
millennial  discussion. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Rebirth  of  the  State 

Of  Israel.  By  Arthur  W.  Kac. 

Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott, 
Edinburgh,  1958.  387  pp. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
the  rebirth  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
including  a  thorough  study  of  the 
historical  and  religious  background 
of  the  nation,  written  by  a  He¬ 
brew  Christian  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  and 
a  student  of  Jewish  literature. 
Beginning  with  a  treatment  of 
the  question  whether  the  Bible 
teaches  a  permanent  naticmal  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jewish  people,  he 
discusses  the  rebirth  of  the  state 
of  Israel  in  the  context  of  Jewish 


history,  current  world  history,  and 
prophecies  of  the  future  of  Israel. 
Readers  will  be  impressed  with 
the  thoroughness  of  his  research 
and  the  comprehensive  character 
of  his  treatment  of  this  important 
subject.  In  general,  the  author  is 
in  agreement  with  the  premillen¬ 
nial  interpretation  of  Scripture 
though  his  understanding  of  some 
details  differs  from  that  commonly 
held.  He  views  as  future  the  last 
stages  of  the  fourth  world  empire 
of  Daniel  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  great  tribulation  for  Israel. 
Lacking  in  the  volume  is  any  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  Israel  in  the 
present  age  as  a  part  of  the  church, 
though  he  apparently  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  point  of  view.  He 
also  omits  discussion  of  the  rap¬ 
ture  and  translation  of  the  church 
as  it  relates  to  the  program  of 
Israel.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is 
a  most  commendable  volume  and 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  doctrine 
of  Israel. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Perfectionism.  By  B.  B.  War- 
field.  The  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1958.  464  pp. 
$4.95. 

Though  not  one  of  Warfield’s 
best  works,  this  condensation  of 
the  one  thousand  page  discussion 
of  perfectionism  by  Warfield  will 
make  available  his  point  of  view 
on  the  theological  implications  of 
the  doctrine.  Many  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  justified,  but  Warfield 
never  seems  to  have  adequately 
distinguished  spirituality  from  per¬ 
fectionism  and  his  criticisms  of  the 
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victorious  life  and  other  approaches 
to  a  life  of  victory  over  sin  must 
be  received  with  some  reservation. 
His  general  observation,  however, 
that  perfectionism  is  based  on  an 
inadequate  doctrine  of  sin,  is  jus¬ 
tified,  though  here  again  Warfield 
does  not  properly  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  state  and  position  in  respect 
to  Christians. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Fundamentalism  and  the 
Word  of  God.  By  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  191  pp. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  helpful 
study  of  fundamentalism  in  the 
contemporary  ecclesiastical  scene. 
The  author,  while  conceding  that 
fundamentalism  has  its  faults  and 
is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  name 
which  has  acquired  inue.idoes  ac¬ 
tually  foreign  to  its  meaning,  dis¬ 
cusses  thoughtfully  what  funda¬ 
mentalism  really  is  and  explodes 
many  of  the  emotional  criticisms 
which  are  frequently  directed  at  it. 
This  is  a  book  to  be  read  both  by 
friends  and  foes  of  fundamental¬ 
ism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CONSUMMATUM  EsT.  By  Alf  Co- 
rell.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1958.  240  pp.  $5.00. 

This  treatment  of  eschatology 
and  the  church  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  a  translation  from  a 
Swedish  work  of  similar  title 
which  appeared  in  1950  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  thinking  of  a  group  of 
Swedish  scholars  properly  identi¬ 
fied  as  liberals  but  less  extreme 


than  Rudolf  Bultmann.  The  au¬ 
thor  claims  affinity  in  theological 
position  with  C.  K.  Barrett  and 
his  work.  The  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John  (London,  1955). 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  work  of  composite 
authorship  consisting  mostly  of 
documents  used  in  the  early  liturgy 
and  worship  of  the  apostolic 
church  along  with  some  historical 
comments.  The  human  author  is, 
however,  considered  to  be  St. 
John,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Gospel  expressed  is  considered  to 
be  authentic  if  not  inspired.  In 
contrast  to  Bultmann’s  view  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  ‘‘realized 
eschatology,”  Corell  holds  that 
eschatology  is  also  future  and 
therefore  not  yet  realized.  Though 
not  conforming  to  conservative  or 
orthodox  theology,  the  treatment 
afforded  in  this  volume  will  give 
some  insight  into  the  thinking  of 
at  least  a  portion  of  contemporary 
Swedish  theologians  and  can  be 
recommended  only  in  this  limited 
way. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Invitation  to  Theology.  By 
Allen  O.  Miller.  The  Christian 
Education  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1958.  278  pp.  $4.00. 

Designed  as  a  theological  text¬ 
book  for  Christian  parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  pastors,  this  volume  is  an 
attempt  to  present  a  dramatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  message  of  the  Bible. 
As  Walter  Horton  indicates  in  his 
foreword,  ‘‘The  Bible  is  treated  as 
a  great  drama,  with  an  enthralling 
‘covenant  plot’  marching  on  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation.”  Christian 
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faith  is  given  likewise  a  dramatic 
treatment  and  the  volume  con- 
rludes  with  a  presentation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  also  considered  as  a 
drama  enacted  in  Christian  nur¬ 
ture,  worship,  and  sacrament. 

Though  the  general  treatment 
is  somewhat  original,  the  theo¬ 
logical  content  and  point  of  view 
is  unmistakeably  that  of  modern 
liberalism  in  an  especially  decep¬ 
tive  form  in  w’hich  normal  Scrip¬ 
tural  ideas  and  terms  are  given  a 
new  meaning. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology. 

By  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1958.  96  pp.  $1.95. 

As  a  representative  of  extreme 
liberalism,  the  author  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  attempts  to  explain  further 
his  definition  of  mythology  as  it 
relates  to  theology  and  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  world  view.  His  thesis  is  that 
the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  eschatological  by  w’hich  he  means 
that  it  was  not  immanent  in  the 
world  and  that  it  transcends  hu¬ 
man  history.  By  mythology  he  re¬ 
fers  to  “the  conception  of  the 
world  as  being  structured  in  three 
stories,  heaven,  earth  and  hell ;  the 
conception  of  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  powers  in  the  course 
of  events” ;  and  other  supernatural 
things  such  as  miracles,  and  de¬ 
mon  possession.  He  contrasts  tlys 
to  the  world  view  developed  by 
science.  In  his  opinion,  the  process 
of  theolog>’  is  the  demythologizing 
of  Scripture.  He  states:  “For  mod¬ 
ern  man  the  mythology  conception 


of  the  world,  the  conceptions  of 
Eschatology,  of  Redeemer  and  of 
Redemption,  are  over  and  done 
with.” 

For  most  orthodox  theologians, 
Bultmann’s  point  of  view  is  neither 
Biblical  nor  Christian  and  should 
be  classified  as  an  extreme  liberal 
viewpoint. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Reality  of  the  Church. 
By  Claude  Welch.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1958.  254  pp.  $3.95. 

Though  described  by  Henry  P. 
Van  Dusen  as  “the  ablest  and  most 
significant  discussion  of  the  theme 
of  ‘the  church,’  in  current  theo¬ 
logical  literature,”  this  treatment 
of  ecclesiology  falls  far  short  of  a 
Biblical  and  orthodox  definition  of 
the  church.  The  author,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Yale  Divinity 
School,  begins  his  discussion  by 
treating  “the  enigma  of  the 
Church”  in  which  he  raises  the 
question  of  “how  can  this  divided, 
faltering,  sinful  company  be  right¬ 
fully  called  a  new  creation.”  Theo¬ 
logically  the  author  confuses  the 
church  as  it  is  manifested  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  true  church 
composed  of  those  who  are  super- 
naturally  reborn.  Though  devoting 
a  special  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
“the  body  of  Christ”  in  which  he 
makes  many  statements  approxi¬ 
mating  the  Scriptural  revelation, 
the  author  is  still  far  removed 
from  the  orthodox  concept  though 
using  many  of  the  terms  of  ortho¬ 
doxy. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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A  Christian  Interpretation 
OF  Marriage.  By  Henry  A. 
Bovmian.  The  Westminister 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1959.  127 
pp.  $Z50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  Bowman 
is  a  professional  sociologist  who 
has  been  discussing  marriage  and 
the  preparation  for  marriage  with 
people  of  various  ages  since  1934. 
The  book  was  written  as  a”  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  into  organize'^  fcoin 
answers  to  a  great  many  questions 
which  came  from  peopltr  seeking 
the  author’s  aid  in  working  through 
problems  of  marital  adjustment  or 
marriage  preparation.  His  profes¬ 
sional  background  has  included 
the  presidency  of  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations  and 
he  has  taught  in  the  hold  of  mar¬ 
riage  counseling  at  a  number  of 
leading  American  universities. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book 
is  suggested  by  such  chapter  titles 
as  “Nature  of  Sex,”  “The  Nature 
of  Marriage,”  “Premarital  Sexual 
Relations,”  and  “Interfaith  Mar¬ 
riage.”  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  Christian  wedding  ceremony 
in  which  the  ceremony  itself  is  an¬ 
alyzed  and  explained.  Three  chap¬ 
ters  are  given  over  to  a  discussion 
of  New  Testament  teaching  on 
marriage  under  the  headings 
“Jesus’  Teachings,”  “Jesus  and 
Divorce,”  and  “Jesus  and  Paul.” 

“^rhe  book  is  a  helpful  though 
somewhat  brief  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  the  author  takes  the  position 
of  the  religious  liberal  in  dealing 
with  the  Bible  and  is  probably 


more  dependable  when  speaking  of 
sociological  matters  than  he  is 
when  speaking  of  theological  issues. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  area  of 
marriage  counseling  will  find  much 
of  interest  in  this  volume. 

J.  E.  Evans 

A  Handbook  of  Church 

Relations.  By  Ralph  Stoody. 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
1959.  255  pp.  $4.00. 

This  book  is  concerned  with 
better  public  relations  in  church 
life.  The  author  feels  that  those 
connected  with  the  church  are  not 
practicing  public  relations  half  as 
well  as  they  know  how.  He  be¬ 
lieves  “that  every  minister,  church 
worker,  public  relations  chairman, 
organizational  press  secretary,  and 
the  publicity  director  for  every 
church  institution  has  tremendous 
potential  for  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions”  (p.  9)  which  he  defines  as 
“making  friends  for  Christ  and 
His  Church”  (p.  10). 

The  author  has  divined  the 
book  into  three  well-written  parts. 
Part  one  is  titled  “Headlining  the 
Church”  and  discusses  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  the  press. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “What  Makes  News 
News?”  “How  to  Write  News,” 
and  “How  to  Make  News  When 
'Fhere  Isn’t  Any.”  “Radio  and 
Television  Serving  the  Church” 
is  discussed  in  part  two.  Only  four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  probably  the  weak¬ 
est  part  of  the  book.  Part  three 
covers  “Your  Church  Meets  Its 
Public.”  This  section  is  filled  w’ith 
valuable  suggestions  in  such  chap- 
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ters  as  “Buildings  Can  Invite  or 
Repel,”  “Ushers  —  Hosts  for 
God,”  “Telephone  and  Post  Office 
Work  for  the  Church,”  “Sermon 
Titles  Have  Public  Relations,” 
and  “Public  Relations  Pointers  for 
Pastors.” 

Stoody  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Methodist  Information 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
background  has  been  in  public  re¬ 
lations  assignments  which  have 
taken  him  to  four  continents  and 
thirty-seven  countries.  Despite  the 
fact  that  his  background  is  essen¬ 
tially  liberal,  he  has  produced  a 
useful  manual  containing  a  wealth 
of  illustrations  from  churches  of 
all  sizes  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  pastor  will  find  much 
value  in  this  book. 

J.  E.  Evans 

The  World’s  Living  Relig¬ 
ions.  By  Robert  E.  Hume. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1959.  335  pp.  $3.50. 

First  published  in  1924,  this 
book  has  gone  through  twenty-five 
printings  and  has  been  recognized 
as  a  standard  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  therein  presented. 

The  current  printing  is  a  revi¬ 
sion  by  t^harles  S.  Braden,  who 
states  that  “the  book  continues,  as 
in  the  past,  to  be  Hume’s  The 
IV orld’s  Living  Religions"* 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourteenth 
printing  the  aim  of  the  work  is 
stated  to  be  “to  furnish  a  concise 
survey  of  the  origin,  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  historical  career, 
and  the  chief  value  of  the  organ¬ 


ized  religions  of  culture  which 
have  lived  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.”  Eleven  such  religions  are 
presented,  only  two  of  them  being 
older  than  Christianity. 

Accepted  as  a  standard  work 
since  its  first  publication  in  1924, 
it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
in  good  repute  through  this  re¬ 
vised  edition.  In  addition  to  the 
eleven  chapters,  one  devoted  to 
each  religion  considered,  there  is 
a  conspectus  of  those  religions,  a 
chapter  on  religion  and  religions, 
a  summary  comparison  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  religions,  a  bibliography  on 
the  religions  treated,  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  for  study  of  the  book,  and 
an  index.  Altogether  it  presents  a 
worthy  consideration. 

The  chapter  on  Christianity  is 
not  adequate  in  the  reviewer’s 
judgment.  What  is  true  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  be  true  of  the  other 
treatments  also.  For  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  comparative  studies  the 
book  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Christians  and  the  State.  By 
John  C.  Bennett.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1958. 
302  pp.  $4.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the 
rather  well  known  professor  of 
Applied  Christianity  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  also  dean  of  the  faculty.  By 
this  writing  he  has  added  what 
is  at  least  the  seventh  volume  to 
his  field  of  specialization. 

Three  main  considerations  are 
to  be  noted:  Part  I,  Christian 
Faith  in  a  Religiously  Pluralistic 
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Society.  Part  II,  Christian  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  State  and  Its 
Functions.  Part  III,  Church  and 
State.  To  review  adequately  the 
treatment  given  by  Dr.  Bennett 
would  require  a  like  volume, 
which  available  space  does  not  pro¬ 
vide.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that 
for  the  subject  treated  the  book 
is  a  worth-while  contribution  and 
should  be  studied  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  specific  work 
of  the  church.  Too  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  Christian’s  relation  to  the 
state;  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
conservative  circles.  Reading  and 
study  of  the  ideas  propounded  by 
the  author  will  stimulate  thought 
and  perhaps  aid  in  the  necessary 
formulation  of  one’s  concept  of 
the  relation  of  church  and  state. 
One  should  have  a  clearly  defined 
concept  of  such  relationship. 

In  the  reviewer’s  judgment, 
Bennett  has  failed  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  concept,  because  his 
concept  of  man  and  sin  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
To  him  Adam  and  Eve  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  humanity  with  no  tem¬ 
poral  existence  as  individuals.  Man 
is  not  the  victim  of  some  far-off 
event  in  the  lives  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  With  that  assumption  as  the 
basis  for  the  government  of  man, 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  author  could  derive  an  answer 
to  the  problem  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  in  church  and  state.  Added 
to  his  concept  of  man  is  Bennett’s 
rejection  of  the  Bible  as  supreme 
authority.  He  speaks  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  God,  but  where  is  the  authori¬ 
tative  sovereign  God  without  the 


authoritative  revelation  ?  Enough 
said;  but  read  the  book. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Tracts  And  Treatises.  By  John 
Calvin.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  Three  Volumes,  1465  pp. 
$6.00  per  vol.  $15.00  the  set. 
These  volum.it'  are  reprints  from 
the  editions  published  by  the  Cal¬ 
vin  T  ranslation  Society,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1844,  1849,  and  1851,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  translations  are  by 
Henry  Beveridge.  Each  volume 
has  a  preface  by  the  translator  and 
an  historical  note  by  Thomas  F. 
Torrance. 

The  documents  in  each  volume 
have  a  separate,  though  related, 
concern.  Volume  one,  on  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church,  treats 
the  great  issues  between  the  Re¬ 
formation  Churches  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  Calvin’s  concern  was 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  one 
Church  Reformed  and  to  repu¬ 
diate  the  Roman  claim  that  Re¬ 
formation  set  up  a  new  church. 

The  second  volume  presents 
documents  the  concern  of  which 
is  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
the  church ;  what  Calvin  called  the 
soul  of  the  church.  Calvin’s  con¬ 
cept  of  the  sacraments  is  presented. 

In  volume  three  the  documents 
are  such  as  present  a  defense  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  over  that  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  philosophy.  The  Council 
of  Trent  is  counteracted  and  the 
true  method  of  reforming  the 
church  is  presented,  along  with 
that  which  should  be  shunned  if 
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the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  to  be  preserved. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Tracts 
and  T realises  of  Calvin  at  the 
present  juncture  of  theological 
confusion  is  a  most  worthy  con¬ 
tribution  toward  stability  and 
sound  thinking.  Most  surely  Cal¬ 
vin  was  the  leading  mind  in  the 
Reformation  era.  His  sound  and 
logical  thinking,  expressive  of  di¬ 
vine  authority,  if  heeded,  can  do 
much  for  the  confusion  of  our 
day ;  confusion  in  both  the  liberal 
and  the  fundamentalist  arenas.  It 
is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  reviewer 
that  the  set  of  books  here  consid¬ 
ered  will  have  wide  distribution 
and  use. 

Volume  one  of  the  set  contains 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  three 
volumes  by  Thomas  F.  Torrance 
and  a  short  life  of  Calvin  by 
Theodore  Beca;  a  contemporary 
of  and  a  successor  to  Calvin. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Philippians  Through  the 
Revelation.  An  Expanded 
Translation  by  Kenneth  S. 
Wuest.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1959.  284  pp.  $4.50. 

This  volume  is  the  third  and 
last  of  the  series  in  which  the 
widely  read  author  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  former  teacher  of  New 
Testament  Greek  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  gives  us  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  former  volumes  in  the  series 
have  established  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  a  wide  accept¬ 
ance  among  those  who  desire  to 


have  a  work  that  gives  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original  text  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation.  This  work  is  no  exception. 

The  author  seeks  to  present  the 
emphasis  of  the  original  word 
order  by  following  it  in  English. 
Philippians  2:5  is  translated,  “This 
mind  be  constantly  having  in  you,” 
placing  stress  on  the  presence  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  as  Paul  does. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
meaning  of  tenses.  Philippians  2:6 
reads:  ‘‘which  is  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  always  been  and  at 
present  continues  to  subsist  in  that 
mode  of  being  in  which  He  gives 
outward  expression  of  His  essen¬ 
tial  nature,  that  of  absolute  deity,” 
showing  that  the  action  started  in 
the  past  and  continues  into  the 
present.  The  force  of  prepositions 
is  carefully  noted.  Titus  2:14 
reads:  ‘‘.  .  .  who  gave  himself  on 
our  behalf  in  order  that  He  might 
set  us  free  from  every  lawlessness 
and  purify  for  himself  a  people 
of  His  own  private  possession, 
zealous  of  good  works.”  The  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  the  article  is 
carefully  noted,  so  that  2  Thes- 
salonians  2:6  becomes  ‘‘.  .  .  He 
seats  himself  in  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  God,  proclaiming  himself 
to  be  deity.” 

Because  of  the  author’s  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and  because  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  Greek  text  so 
as  to  make  its  treasures  available 
to  the  English  reader,  the  work  is 
highly  commended.  It  is  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion  that  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures  who  is  without 
a  personal  knowledge  of  Greek 
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will  receive  more  help  from 
Wuest’s  Expanded  Translations 
than  from  any  other  translation 
available. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Ax  Outline  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Theology.  By  Th.  C. 
Vriezen.  Charles  T.  Branford 
Co.,  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
1958.  388  pp.  $7.50. 

The  current  interest  in  Biblical 
Theolog\'  necessitated  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  scholarly  work  on  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  work  is  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  second  edition  of  a 
w’ork  which  first  appeared  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  1949  by  the  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Studies  in  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  The  author 
brings  the  fruits  of  wide  study 
and  research  together  to  present 
a  scholarly  work  in  this  field.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  for  the  conservative 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  the  au¬ 
thor  assumes  the  modern  critical 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
bases  his  study  on  these  assump¬ 
tions.  He  denies  the  infallibility 
and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  suggests  it  is  only  the 
truth  about  Christ  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains  that  is  au¬ 
thoritative  and  infallible.  He  holds 
to  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  of 
the  development  of  religion  and 
suggests  that  Israel’s  faith  is  in¬ 
debted  to  many  heathen  concepts 
which  that  nation  assimilated. 
Such  basic  premises  will  inevitably 
mar  the  work  for  one  who  holds 
to  the  verbal  plenary  view  of  in¬ 
spiration. 


The  book  is  a  major  work  in 
the  field  of  Old  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  wfill  be  studied  to  gajn 
the  viewpoint  of  the  liberal  Old 
lestament  scholar,  but  will  be 
read  with  reservations  by  the  con¬ 
servative,  who  may  sift  some  in¬ 
sights  into  the  field  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theology. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Evidence  of  Tradition.  By 
Daniel  J.  Theron.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
135  pp.  $3.95. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has 
brought  together  more  than  one 
hundred  quotations  from  writings 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  early 
Christian  era  to  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustine  which  may  be  used  as 
source  material  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  early  church, 
the  history  of  the  canon,  and  in¬ 
troductory  problems  in  individual 
books.  The  quotations  are  given 
in  the  original  language,  where 
such  is  available,  an,d  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation.  While  many  of 
the  quotations  are  well  known  and 
available  from  other  sources,  the 
value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  quotations  are  brought 
together  in  one  volume.  Students 
of  New  Testament  introduction 
and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Patristics 
will  find  the  work  helpful. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Out  of  Nazareth.  By  D.  B. 
Baillie.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  209  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  a  selection  of 
twenty-one  sermons  and  four  theo- 
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logical  essays  from  the  pen  of  a 
gifted  Scottish  preacher  who  was 
late  professor  of  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews.  John  Baillie’s  sermons 
are  warm  and  sincere  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  They  abound  with  clear  in¬ 
sights  into  the  meaning  of  cer¬ 
tain  Scripture  texts  and  also 
searching  insights  into  the  men 
who  read  the  Scriptures.  The  book 
has  many  choice  illustrations,  and 
the  style  is  personal  and  often 
deeply  moving.  The  theological 
essays  at  the  close  of  the  book  are 
especially  helpful  for  preachers  de¬ 
siring  to  take  some  great  Christian 
doctrines  like  the  Trinity  or  the 
Theanthropic  person  or  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world  and  put  them  into  terms 
that  twentieth-century  Christians 
can  understand.  Although  the  book 
is  well  worth  reading,  the  great 
problem  is  that  Baillie  has  a  hu¬ 
man  Bible.  Often  there  are  in¬ 
sinuations  and  at  least  twice  there 
are  direct  statements  that  reveal 
his  doubt  as  to  the  verbal  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture.  This 
is  regrettable. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  weakness 
in  the  author’s  views  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  freshness  of  this  book 
should  recommend  it  to  men  in¬ 
terested  in  a  new  approach  to 
some  of  the  great  texts  and  truths 
of  the  Bible. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Starlit  Paths  for  Pilgrim 

Feet.  By  Merrill  F.  Unger. 

Dunham  Publishing  Company, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  1958.  192  pp. 
$3.00. 


For  those  who  like  their  devo¬ 
tional  books  with  a  strong  doc¬ 
trinal  flavor  this  new  book  b>' 
Merrill  F.  Unger  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  spiritual  treat.  Unger,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  at  the 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  com¬ 
bines  the  skill  of  a  theologian  with 
that  of  a  poet  in  sketching  warm 
spiritual  passages  dealing  with  the 
stars.  The  volume  will  be  of  sub¬ 
lime  blessing  and  benefit  to  men 
and  women  who  are  going  through 
times  of  testings,  tears,  and  trou¬ 
ble.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
gift  for  shut-ins  and  for  folks  in 
need  of  special  strength.  Any 
Christian  would  find  it  helpful  as 
a  book  to  stimulate  and  enrich 
their  devotional  time  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  the  end  of  the  day. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  soul¬ 
strengthening  truths.  The  prose 
style  is  enriched  by  the  apt  use  of 
poetry  that  fits  the  text  being 
discussed.  Pilgrims  who  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  finding  their  way  through 
the  darkness  of  our  confusion- 
ridden  age  will  delight  in  the 
bright  light  that  shines  from  this 
book,  which  is  faithful  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Great  Sermons  of  the 

World.  Edited  by  Clarence  E. 

Macartney,  Baker  Book  House, 
1958.  454  pp.  $4.95. 

In  this  volume  an  eminent 
preacher  of  our  day  selected  the 
twenty-eight  outstanding  preach¬ 
ers  of  history  for  our  study.  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Macartney’s  splendid 
choice  of  sermons  makes  this  book 
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a  valuable  addition  to  any  Chris¬ 
tian’s  library.  Preachers  and  semi¬ 
nary  students  will  be  blessed  and 
benefited  by  this  reprint  of  ser¬ 
mons.  It  demonstrates  again  that 
sermon  styles  change  with  the 
decades,  but  the  great  eternal 
truths  at  the  heart  of  the  sermons 
remain  the  same. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

The  Great  Texts  of  the 
Bible.  Edited  by  James  Hast¬ 
ings.  20  volumes.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids.  $75.00. 

The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible 
is  something  like  a  house  filled 
with  antiques.  The  furniture  costs 
a  great  deal.  It  served  a  needed 
purpose  when  constructed,  but  it 
is  all  now  too  rickety  for  anyone 
to  sit  in.  When  Hastings  compiled 
the  comments  on  the  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  texts  in  this  twenty- 
volume  set,  he  provided  preachers 
in  his  day  with  “the  aristocrat  of 
pulpit  preaching  aids,”  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  years  have  worn  away 
their  effectiveness.  A  modern  pul¬ 
piteer  would  have  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  illustrations  to  make 
them  clear  to  a  jet-age  audience. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  comments 
on  the  great  texts  are  still  homi- 
letical  nuggets,  but  the  reader 
grows  weary  digging  through  a 
great  deal  of  useless  material  in 
order  to  mine  them.  The  first 
volume  on  texts  in  Genesis  through 
Numbers  offers  some  excellent  as¬ 
sistance  in  providing  background 
material  for  the  passages,  but  on 
the  other  hand  volumes  such  as 


the  one  on  Matthew  reveal  that 
the  writers  never  seemed  to  grasp 
the  great  theological  argument  of 
this  Gospel.  Being  theologically 
adrift,  the  commentators  not  only 
fail  to  provide  foundational  help 
for  the  expository  preacher,  but 
they  cannot  adequately  illustrate 
what  they  do  not  really  under¬ 
stand.  A  new  editor  could  have 
ripped  out  about  half  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  this  set  and  provided  a 
much  more  useful  and  stimulating 
work. 

Here  is  a  set  of  famous  homi- 
letical  commentaries  as  up-to-date 
as  last  year’s  newspapers  and  that 
have  about  the  same  value  to  a 
modern  minister  of  the  gospel. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Platonism  In  Recent  Relig¬ 
ious  Thought.  By  William 
D.  Geoghegan.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1958. 
200  pp.  $4.00. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  protagonists  of  Platonism  in 
the  philosophical  and  religious 
world  today.  In  this  book  he  crit¬ 
ically  analyzes  and  evaluates  at¬ 
tempts  by  six  twentieth-century 
philosophical  and  religious  leaders 
to  develop  a  Christian  Platonism 
or  to  incorporate  Platonic  con¬ 
cepts  into  their  religious  ideas. 
The  men  examined  are  W.  R. 
Inge,  Paul  Elmer  More,  A.  E. 
Taylor,  William  Temple,  .Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  and  George 
Santayana. 

Geoghegan  is  quite  critical  of 
each  man  considered  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  each  one  in  his  treat- 
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merit  of  Plato  and  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  and  in  his  attempt  to 
intejrrate  Platonism  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  with  religions  thought. 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  “Pla¬ 
tonism  has  been  connected  with 
Christianity  and  Naturalism  at  the 
expense  of  some  distortion  of  each 
of  the  three  positions.  Each  posi¬ 
tion  is,  in  principle,  substantially 
independent  of  the  other”  (p.  175). 

Interesting  to  note  are  Geoghe- 
gan’s  charges  of  each  of  his  vic¬ 
tims  at  one  place  or  another  of 
either  or  both  lack  of  scholarly 
competence  and  lack  of  scholarly 
honesty.  He  accuses  them  here  and 
there  of  the  intellectual  inability 
to  understand  Platonism  or  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  both.  In  turn  he  re¬ 
proaches  them  for  seeing  in  Pla¬ 
tonism  only  what  they  want  to 
see  or  taking  just  that  which  con¬ 
forms  to  their  preconceptions.  The 
question  that  inevitably  rises  in 
the  mind  is,  To  what  extent  is 
Geoghegan  himself  guilty  of  one 
or  both  of  the  charges  he  hurls  at 
others  ? 

The  average  Christi,  -i  and  even 
pastor  or  Christian  worker  would 
have  little  interest  in  and  receive 
little  profit  from  this  book.  For 
the  theologian  or  the  student  of 
philosophy,  however,  it  will  prove 
helpful,  for  Geoghegan  is  discern¬ 
ing  and  accurate  in  his  analyses 
and  generally  sound  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

Galilean  Christianity.  By  L. 

£.  Elliott-Binns.  Alec  R.  Allen- 

son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1956.  80  pp., 
paper.  $1.50. 


This  monograph  is  number  16 
in  the  series  called  Studies  in  Bib¬ 
lical  Theolog>'.  The  author  con¬ 
tends  that  Galilee  had  a  continu¬ 
ing  form  of  Christianity  which 
exerted  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  upon  the  development 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
than  has  hitherto  been  recognized. 
This  more  primitive  Galilean 
Christianity  is  reflected  in  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistle 
of  James  especially.  The  author  is 
careful  to  state  in  his  preface, 
however,  that  “the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  small  volume  are 
not  put  forth  as  irrefragable  con¬ 
clusions,  but  rather  as  tentative 
hypotheses  for  the  consideration  of 
other  workers  in  the  same  field.” 

The  foundation  of  his  position 
rests  upon  the  Galilean  ministry 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Galilean  origin  of  many  of  his 
disciples.  This  lays  the  basis  for 
a  large  and  influential  Christian 
church  in  Galilee,  according  to  the 
author.  He  is  frank  to  admit  that 
there  is  only  one  “definite  mention 
of  Christianity  in  Galilee  in  the 
book  of  Acts”  (p.  43),  but  instead 
of  drawing  the  natural  conclusion 
that  the  church  in  Galilee  was  not 
strategic  from  this  paucity  of  ref¬ 
erence,  he  springboards  to  the  idea 
that  the  author  of  Acts  and  the 
other  writers  of  Scripture  ignored 
or  deliberately  suppressed  the  in¬ 
fluential  Galilean  church.  The 
author  denies  the  validity  of  the 
ascription  of  the  Epistle  of  James 
to  James  (p.  47),  concluding  that 
it  represents  the  primitive  Gali¬ 
lean  form  of  Christianity. 
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Human  ingenuity  and  human 
investigativeness  are  wonderful 
faculties  and  can  be  real  virtues, 
but  the  way  they  are  used  in  this 
monograph  is  too  reminiscent  of 
the  destructive  higher  criticism  of 
the  Wellhausen  documentary  hyp¬ 
othesis.  Sanctified  imagination  can 
wonderfully  illuminate  the  Word 
of  God,  but  unbridled  flights  of 
fancy  can  destroy  more  than  they 
build.  Such  this  work  seems  to 
be  to  this  reviewer. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

Journalism  Today:  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Practical  Applica¬ 
tions.  By  Thomas  Elliott  Berry. 
Chilton  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1958.  501  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  how-to-do- it 
handbook  for  the  wide  and  com¬ 
plex  field  of  twentieth  century 
journalism.  For  completeness  of 
treatment,  for  thoroughness  of 
consideration,  and  for  down-to- 
earth  w’orkable  rules  and  principles 
to  apply  and  to  use,  this  work  of 
Berry’s  has  few  peers  and  no 
superior.  It  is  cast  in  the  format 
of  a  textbook  and  reflects  years 
of  preparation  in  the  crucible  of 
the  classroom  and  the  laboratory 
sessions  with  actual  classes  of 
students. 

Berry  has  spent  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  as  a  practicing 
journalist,  both  as  a  staff  reporter 
and  as  a  free-lance  writer.  He  now 
serves  as  professor  of  English  at 
West  Chester  ( Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College.  He  has 
coauthored  two  previous  books  in 
the  field  of  English  composition. 


These  facts  help  to  explain  his 
competence  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  the  book  reveals  and 
also  establish  his  qualification  to 
speak  authoritatively. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief 
history  of  journalism  in  America. 
This  is  followed  logically  by  a 
study  of  the  news  story  and  its 
unique  organization.  Closely  allied 
to  the  general  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  journalism  are  the  next 
seven  chapters  on  interviewing,  the 
feature  story,  copyreading,  make¬ 
up,  editorial  policy,  the  editorial, 
and  the  column.  The  discussion 
in  several  chapters  —  the  feature 
story,  editorial  policy,  the  editor¬ 
ial,  and  the  column  —  is  also 
tangent  to  magazine  journalism. 
A  separate  chapter  on  writing  for 
magazines  also  is  included.  Other 
worth-while  chapters  cover  writ¬ 
ing  for  radio  and  television,  pho¬ 
tographic  journalism,  technical 
writing,  and  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

This  volume  is  not  designed  for 
the  professional,  although  any 
journalist  no  matter  how  exper¬ 
ienced  or  proficient  could  profit 
from  its  reading.  It  is  designed  to 
train  the  amateur  and  the  stu¬ 
dent.  It  has  considerable  relevance 
for  the  minister. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

Inspiration  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  Edited  by  John  F.  Wal- 
voord.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  280  pp.  $4.50. 

This  series  of  essays  are  written 
by  outstanding  evangelical  schol- 
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ars,  all  of  whom  are  member'i  of 
the  Evangelical  Theological  So¬ 
ciety,  which  sponsored  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  this  volume.  As 
editor  for  the  Society,  Dr.  Wal- 
voord  fell  heir  to  the  job  of  edit¬ 
ing  the  essays  and  seeing  the  book 
through  publication.  Much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  typographic¬ 
ally  and  in  format  belongs  to  him. 
His  editorial  work  on  the  various 
essays  is  not  as  noticeable  but  no 
less  valuable. 

Each  of  the  essays  makes  a  real 
contribution  by  surveying  and 
summarizing  the  bibliography  of 
an  outstanding  and  influential  the¬ 
ologian  through  the  history  of  the 
church.  A  somewhat  heavy  con¬ 
centration  upon  twentieth-century 
leaders  reflects  the  milieu  as  well 
as  the  purpose  of  the  work. 
Henry’s  omcluding  essay  on  “Di¬ 
vine  Revelation  and  the  Bible”  is 
effective  in  setting  forth  the  or¬ 
thodox  position  reflected  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  book  in  its  mid- 
twentieth-century  context. 

Of  especial  value  and  interest 
is  the  essay  by  Mueller  on  “Luther 
and  the  Bible.”  Neo-orthodox 
theologians  have  made  a  special 
issue  of  claiming  that  they  go  back 
to  the  reformers  and  that  their 
position  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  reformers.  They  have  been 
most  insistent  that  Luther  agrees 
with  them.  Mueller  presents  a 
devastating  case  from  Luther’s 
ow’n  writings  that  he  accepted  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible  which  is 
the  crux  of  the  orthodox  posi¬ 
tion  and  is  the  bone  of  contention 


with  neo-orthodoxy  and  all  shades 
of  liberalism. 

Although  the  average  Christian 
may  not  find  these  essays  too  in¬ 
teresting  or  enlightening,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  student  and  theologian  will 
find  them  most  helpful.  The 
Evangelical  Theological  Society 
and  these  authors  have  made  a  real 
contribution. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

An  Approach  to  the  Theol¬ 
ogy  OF  THE  Sacraments.  By 
Neville  Clark.  Alec.  R.  Alien- 
son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1956.  96  pp., 
paper.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  study  of  the  two  sacraments 
accepted  by  all  divisions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  work  is  number  17 
in  the  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 
series.  Clark  provides  some  very 
worth-while  material  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  every  student  of 
the  Scriptures.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Last 
Supper”  in  relation  to  its  identity 
and  its  time  of  occurrence. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John.  Clark  considers  this  act  as 
the  occasion  when  “Jesus  received 
his  calling  as  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  accepted  his  vocation  of  re¬ 
demption  through  suffering,  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  baptism  in  terms 
of  the  cross”  (p.  18). 

The  larger  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  A  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relation  of  the  agape 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  helpful. 
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Although  certainly  not  everyone 
will  agree  with  Clark’s  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  the  Lord’s  last 
supper  with  his  disciples,  his  evi¬ 
dence  and  his  arguments  are  worth 
careful  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  average  Christian 
would  not  warm  to  this  involved 
and  detailed  study,  but  the  serious 
Bible  student  will  find  it  very 
helpful  and  interesting  indeed. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

Historic  Protestantism  and 
Predestination.  By  Harry 
Buis.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1958.  142  pp. 

$2.75. 

This  is  a  new  book  dealing  with 
a  historic  doctrine.  The  author  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Vriesland  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Zeeland,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  a  part  time  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Hope  College.  His 
approach  to  this  subject  is  to  study 
predestination  with  the  attitude  of 
humility,  seeking  to  determine  why 
theologians  in  the  history  of  doc¬ 
trinal  development  have  held  to 
predestination.  The  reader  will 
greatly  appreciate  the  attitude, 
depth,  and  perspective  of  Buis  as 
he  delves  into  such  subjects  as: 
Luther’s  strong  teaching  on  pre¬ 
destination,  Calvin’s  view,  the  re¬ 
action  to  Luther  and  Calvin  after 
the  Reformation,  Barth  and  Brun¬ 
ner’s  teaching  on  predestination, 
the  Biblical  basis  for  the  doctrine, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
to  the  modern  mind. 

The  author  holds  to  a  genuine 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  For  the 


seeker  after  theological  truth,  his 
work  is  a  gold  mine.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  acute  possibility  of  over¬ 
emphasizing  this  doctrine.  He  also 
shows  his  readers  that  we  will 
never  understand  Mrith  our  finite 
minds  the  full  implications  of  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  predestination. 
His  most  helpful  chapter,  the  last 
one,  presents  reasonable  answers 
to  many  of  the  vexing  problems 
and  questions  which  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  doctrine.  The 
whole  book  sheds  refreshing  and 
new  light  upon  this  area  of  theo¬ 
logical  truth. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Defence  of  the  Gospel 

In  The  New  Testament. 

By  F.  F.  Bruce.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  105  pp.  $1.50. 

This  new  book  is  a  collection 
of  five  lectures  on  apologetics  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author  in  April, 
1958,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Calvin  Foundation  in  Calvin  Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminary,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  American  readers  as  the 
Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of 
Sheffield,  England,  and  author  of 
such  books  as:  The  Spreading 
Flame,  Are  the  New  Testament 
Documents  Reliablef  and  Second 
Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
The  lectures  form  the  basis  for 
the  fivefold  chapter  development, 
and  they  discuss  these  subjects: 
'I'he  Gospel  Confronts  Judaism, 
The  Gospel  Confronts  Paganism, 
The  Gospel  Confronts  the  Roman 
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Empire,  The  Grospel  Confronts 
Pseudo-Christianity,  and  The  Fi¬ 
nality  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
the  present  work  is  the  finest  book 
available  today  to  the  student  or 
teacher  in  apologetics  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  fresh  material  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field.  Textbooks  on  apolo¬ 
getics  very  seldom  approach  the 
subject  with  this  healthy  Biblical 
basis.  Bruce  feels  that  if  we  firmly 
grasp  the  method  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  apologete,  then  we  can 
apply  this  method  to  our  situation 
today.  His  methodology  is  reward¬ 
ing  when  used  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  the  modern  apol¬ 
ogete.  This  book  could  easily  serve 
as  a  fine  introduction  to  Biblical 
apologetics  in  seminary  and  college 
courses. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Darwin:  Before  and  After. 
By  Robert  E.  D.  Clark.  Grand 
Rapids  International  Publica¬ 
tions,  Grand  Rapids,  1958.  192 
pp.  $2.95. 

Christian  teachers  of  science, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  creation,  will 
welcome  this  excellent  new  work 
in  this  area.  The  author  discusses 
the  history  of  evolution  before 
Darwin,  shows  what  Darwin’s 
contributions  were,  and  then  pre¬ 
sents  accurate  and  documented 
concepts  which  are  leveled  against 
the  doctrine  of  creative  evolution. 


The  author  is  convinced,  and 
rightly  so,  that  some  antievolution 
literature  does  more  harm  than 
good  by  not  coming  to  terms  with 
evolution  as  a  critical  world  view 
and  total  philosophy  of  life.  He 
shows  in  his  final  chapter  that 
the  Christian  has  to  clarify  the 
terms  of  the  debate.  In  other 
words,  the  Biblical  world  view  is 
opposed  only  to  the  evolutionary 
world  view,  which  states  that  evo¬ 
lution  as  a  process  is  a  creative 
process,  bringing  into  being  ex 
nihilo  by  some  mysterious  method 
new  forms.  Clark  affirms  that  this 
doctrine  or  evolution  is  really  in 
“head-on  conflict  with  the  basic 
principles  of  science”  (p.  169). 
He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  basic  arguments  presented  for 
creative  evolution,  and  answers 
them  skillfully. 

The  book  is  most  useful  for  its 
awareness  of  critical  problems  to¬ 
day,  and  for  its  depth  of  reliance 
upon  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The 
reader  will  enjoy  the  account  of 
how  Darwin’s  views  achieved 
world-wide  acclaim,  and  how  the 
spokesman  for  orthodoxy  in  those 
days,  “Soapy  Sam”  Wilberforce, 
a  prominent  orthodox  Anglican 
churchman,  third  son  of  William 
Wilberforce,  tried  to  combat  Dar¬ 
win  with  ridicule  and  mockery, 
rather  than  with  cool  and  clear 
logic. 

F.  R.  Howe 
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The  Millennial  Kingdom  (Dunham  Publishing  Co.). . . $4.95 

Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Starlit  Paths  for  Pilgrim  Feet  (Dunham  Publishing  Co.) _ $2.00 

Stop  Existing  and  Start  Living  (Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Co.)  _  .  _ $2.50 

The  God-Filled  Life  (Zondervan  Publishing  House) . . . $2.50 

Other  Books  by  Dallas  Seminary  Professors 

President  John  F.  Waivoord  Archaeology  and  the  Old 

The  Holy  Spirit  . . .  .  $3.50  Testament-  -  4.95 

The  Return  of  the  Lord _  2.50  Principles  of  Expository  Preaching  3.50 

The  Thessalonian  Epistles- .  2.50  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  2.00 

The  Rapture  Question  .  3.00  Israel  and  the  Arameans  of 

Inspiration  and  Interpretation  Damascus  — - - -  6.00 

(cd.) _  4.50  Unger's  Bible  Dictionary _ 8.95 

Professor  J.  Dwight  Pentecost  Founder  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

Things  to  Come _ _ $7.95  The  Kingdom  in  History  and 

,  Prophecy  _ _ _ $2.50 

Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger  Salvation  . 2.50 

Introductory  Guide  to  the  Old  He  That  Is  Spiritual. _ 2.50 

Testament .  . $4.95  Satan _ 2.50 

Biblical  Demonology  . . 4.00  True  Evangelism _ 2.50 

The  Baptizing  IVork  of  the  Grace _ 3.00 

Holy  Spirit  . 2.50  Major  Bible  Themes _ 3.00 

Pathways  to  Power - 2.00  Systematic  Theology  (8  volt.) _ 33.95 

Great  Neglected  Bible  Themes —  2.50  Dispensationalism _ 1.00 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  Subscriptions 

Earnest  Bible  students  enjoy  this  quarterly  journalistic  ministry  of  the 
Dallas  Seminary  faculty  and  other  outstanding  evangelical  contributors. 
Attractive  Christmas  gift  card  is  mailed.  One-year  subscription  is  $3.00 
($3.30  foreign  except  Canada),  two-year  subscription  is  $5.50  ($6.10 
foreign  except  Canada). 

Postage  Prepaid  on  Orders 

3909  Swiu  Avmhm  •  Dallas  4,  Tmos 

DAUAS  SEMINARY  BOOK  STORE 


R  E  S  O  LU  T I O  N  CHART 


100  M 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped”  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =  5. 


Examine  "T-shaped”  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  S  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi¬ 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is  between  39.5  and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 


Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposate, 
processing,  •  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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